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The provisional agenda for the eighth session of the 


General Assembly, opening September 15, contains 
seventy-one items, normal for recent years. Sure of con- 
centrated attention from Members are such problems as 
how to improve social and economic conditions through- 
out the world, financing a technical assistance 
program in support of that aim, and co-ordi- 
nation of the activities of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies to prevent duplication of effort 
and spending. Delegates to the third part of the seventh 
session, acting on the armistice agreement in Korea, 
established procedure for holding a political conference to 
settle the question of the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Korea, peaceful settlement of the question, “etc.” 
They proposed that any of the sixteen countries whose 
troops fought under the United Nations Command who 
elected to should represent the United Nations side, 
along with the Republic of Korea; that the other side be 
represented’ by Communist China, North Korea and the 
Soviet Union, if the other side wished. 

The proposal was forwarded to the Chinese and North 
Koreans by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. On 
September 13, the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, at Peiping, replied that the 
conference should be enlarged to include representatives 
of the Soviet Union, Indonesia, India, Pakistan and 
Burma. 


General 
Assembly 


Any division of Korea is unnatural, and unification of 
the peninsula is the desire of the Korean people, the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea said in its third report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Despite a long history of invasion and 
division, a nation of one race has emerged in Korea. 
While the peninsula is now at peace, maintenance of the 
peace must not be left to Korean security forces alone. 
The problems, of both maintaining the peace and pro- 
moting rehabilitation, must remain for some time inter- 
national. 

In the twisting, sea-bound, two-and-a-half-mile-wide 
neutral zone, with both sides insisting that all captives 
who desired to be repatriated had been released, the 
United Nations and the Chinese and North Koreans 
went ahead with the transfer to the custody of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission of prisoners 
unwilling to be repatriated. Indian troops, as 
agents for the five-nation Commission composed of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and India, 
will receive and guard these prisoners. 

Explanations of prisoners’ rights to repatriation, pro- 
vided for by the armistice agreement, will begin when all 
captives concerned have been taken into custody by the 
Indian troops—certainly no later than September 25, as 
called for in the agreement. The United Nations holds 
about 14,700 Chinese and some 8,000 North Koreans 
who have indicated they would forcibly resist repatria- 
tion. To the camp near Pan Mun Jom, built by the other 
side, will come some 300 Koreans, about twenty of other 
nationalities. 

The charge that not all prisoners who wished repatria- 


Korea 
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tion had been released was made, however, by both sides 
before the Korean Military Armistice Commission. 
Throughout the fighting, and especially during the ex- 
change of prisoners, each side accumulated lists of prison- 
ers held by the other for whose disposal no satisfactory an- 
sWer Was given. In the exchange, which was completed after 
33 days on September 5, the United Nations Command 
delivered 75,799 prisoners and received 12,760 from the 
other side. Of these, 945 were Britons, 228 Turks, 40 
Filipinos, 30 Canadians, 22 Colombians, 21 Australians, 
12 French, eight South Africans, two each from Greece 
and the Netherlands, one each from Belgium, New Zea- 
land, and Japan, 3,597 from the United States, and 
7,850 from the Republic of Korea. 

The five-nation Advisory Committee to the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency has approved the 
Agency’s $130 million program of long-range rehabilita- 
tion of that battered nation for the year ending June 30, 
1954. The Committee is composed of Canada, India, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Uruguay. 

The 1954 program, an extension of the $70 million 
program undertaken by UNKRA last year, will emphasize 
capital investment projects. 

Major expenditure will be $20 million for manufac- 
turing plant reconstruction and rehabilitation, $18 mil- 
lion tor agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, $17 million 
for power rehabilitation, development, and production. 

Largest single item in the program is $36 million for 
imports of essential material and 
equipment — goods urgently re- 
quired for capital investment proj- 
ects. Nine million dollars will be 
spent for health, sanitation, and 
welfare; approximately $8 mil- 
lion for mining reconstruction and 
rehabilitation; $5 million for 
housing materials, and $3.3 mil- 
lion for education. Some $7 million is allotted to special 
projects, including support to voluntary agencies, techni- 
cal assistance projects, and rural services. .. . 

Three Korean agriculture students arrived in the United 
States on September 10 to take up scholarships awarded 
by UNKRA under its program of agricultural rehabilita- 
tion. 





During the past year, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development made ten loans in nine 


‘.countries amounting to the equivalent of $178,600,000, 


bringing Bank lending to $1,591,000,000 in 29 different 
countries, states the eighth annual report of the Bank 
tor the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. 

The report, presented to the Bank’s Board of Governors 
at the annual meeting in Washington, D. C., on September 
9, notes that three more countries, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Japan, and Jordan, became members in August 
1952, increasing membership from 51 to 54 and total 
subscribed capital to the equivalent of more than $9,036,- 
million (Continued on page 244) 
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COUNTING THE VOTES at the final meeting of the General Assembly’s important Political and Security Committee near the close of the 
seventh regular session, a scene that will be repeated many times during the eighth session which opens in New York on September 15. 


Vital Issues Confronting the Assembly 


New Items Concerning Charter Listed Along With Older, Questions 


HE eighth regular session of the General Assembly opened on September 15, 
only two weeks and three days after the seventh session completed its work. 
Seventy-one items have already been proposed for inclusion in its agenda. 


Additional items of an important 
and urgent character may be included 
if the Assembly so decides by a ma- 
jority of the Members present and 
voting. It was assumed, on the basis 
of past experience, that some might 
be proposed. On September 9, in fact, 
Egypt asked that an item be included 
on the election of a technical commit- 
tee to study and report on the amend- 
ment of the Charter on the basis of 
proposals to be submitted by Member 
states. 


In addition to items resulting from 
previous sessions, several have been 
proposed on the initiative of the Sec- 
retary-General or of Member govern- 
ments. Reports from principal organs 
also give rise to agenda items. 
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Much of the business before the 
Assembly is administrative or organi- 
zational in character. 

Some issues are of long standing in 
the political field, representing such 
problems as disarmament, the control 
of atomic energy, and the admission 
of new Members—problems that con- 
tinue to engage the attention of the 
Assembly even though no appreciable 
advance is made in solving them. 

Other items relate to constructive 
activities and operations such as the 
Children’s Fund and Technical Assist- 
ance, while still others grow out of 
the continuing responsibility of the 
United Nations and of Member na- 
tions in the field of Trusteeship and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


THE CHARTER Two new items of wide- 
spread interest this year relate to the 
study and possible review of the Char- 
ter. These are in addition to the new 
item proposed by Egypt on September 
9. 


The founders of the United Nations 
at San Francisco foresaw the possi- 
bility of calling a conference for this 
purpose not later than ten years after 
the Charter came into force. 

The Secretary-General has initiated 
a Secretariat-wide study of the history 
of the Charter and of the practice 
under its various articles in order to 
provide objective and factual informa- 
tion for delegations when they turn 
their attention to this problem during 
the coming years. 
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KOREA Korea will again be before the 
Assembly. When the seventh session, 
which was held in three parts, closed 
on August 28, Lester B. Pearson, of 
Canada, its President, stated: 

“One stage in the long and arduous 
road to peace in Korea, and possibly 
in the Far East, was concluded when 
the armistice which ended the fighting 
was signed. We, in the General As- 
sembly, have now completed our part 
of another stage, and we may take 
some modest satisfaction in the fact 
that we have taken the necessary steps, 
the steps which are open to us, to 
constitute the conference which is re- 
quired to convert the armistice into a 
peace. This stage, however, cannot 
be completed without corresponding 
action being taken by others, to whom 
our resolutions will now be forwarded 
by the Secretary-General. 

“There will then remain the most 
difficult and important task of all, the 
working out at the political conference 
of a peace settlement which will bring 
liberty and a free democracy to a 
united Korea and which could pave 
the way for an easing of tension in 
Asia generally. . . .” 

On September 13, the People’s Re- 
public of China replied to the Secre- 
tary-General -that it could not agree 
fully with the Assembly’s resolutions 
and hoped that the eighth session 
would enlarge the composition of the 


conference to include. the Soviet 
Union, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
and Burma as “invited neutral na- 


tions,” in addition to all nations on 
the two belligerent sides, and would 
provide that it would be a “round- 
table” conference, with the People’s 
Republic of China and North Korea 
invited to join in the Assembly’s ne- 
gotiations on setting it up. 

Thus, while many other grave is- 
sues face the delegations of the 60 
Member nations as they assemble for 
the eighth session, there is still great 
concern for Korea and the tasks that 
lie ahead in that country. 


ITEMS ANNOTATED Below, on this and 
following pages, is background infor- 
mation on the 58 items in the pro- 
visional agenda of the eighth session 
and the thirteen items in the supple- 
mentary list. The order in which they 
appear in those documents is followed 
here, but that is not necessarily the 
order in which they will appear on the 
agenda as adopted by the Assembly 
on the basis of recommendations by 
the Assembly’s General or “steering” 
Committee. 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman 
of the delegation of Canada. 
_ The Chairman of the delegation 
from which the President of the pre- 
vious session was elected presides un- 
til the Assembly elects a President for 
the new session. Lester B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
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of Canada, was President of the 


seventh regular session. 
2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation. 


Rule 64 of the Assembly’s rules of 
procedure provides that, “immediately 
after the opening of the first plenary 
meeting and immediately preceding 
the closing of the final plenary meet- 
ing of each session of the General As- 
sembly, the President shall invite the 
representatives to observe one minute 
of silence dedicated to prayer or medi- 
tation.” 


3. Appointment of a Credentials Committee. 


This Committee consists of nine 
members appointed on the proposal 
of the temporary President. It ex- 
amines the credentials of representa- 
tives and reports to the Assembly. 


4. Election of the President. 

The President is elected by secret 
ballot and by simple majority. There 
are no nominations. Past Presidents of 
the Assembly are: Paul-Henri Spaak, 
of Belgium (first regular session); Os- 
waldo Aranha, of Brazil (first special 
session and second regular session) ; 
José Arce, of Argentina (second spe- 
cial session); Herbert V. Evatt, of 
Australia (third regular session) ; Car- 
los P. Romulo, of the Philippines 
(fourth regular session); Nasrollah 
Entezam, of Iran (fifth regular ses- 
sion); Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico 
(sixth regular session) ; Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada (seventh regular ses- 
sion). 

5. Constitution of the Main Committees and 
election of officers. 


There are six Main Committees, 
generally known by their numbers: the 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee; the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee; the Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian, and Cultural) 
Committee; the Fourth (Trusteeship, 
including Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories) Committee; the Fifth (Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary) Committee; 
and the Sixth (Legal) Committee. All 
60 Member nations are represented on 
each of the Main Committees, to 
which are referred items falling within 
their fields of competence. 

The Assembly, acting directly in 
plenary meeting, deals with items 
which, for any reason, are not referred 
to a Committee. The Main Commit- 
tees discuss proposals in detail and 
report to the Assembly with their rec- 
ommendations. On these recommenda- 
tions, the Assembly, sitting in plenary 
meeting, takes final action. A two- 
thirds majority vote of those present 
and voting is required in plenary meet- 
ings for resolutions on important ques- 
tions, but voting in the Committees 
is by simple majority, except to re- 
open discussion on a question, for 
which a two-thirds majority vote is 
needed. 


Since many agenda items are pri- 
marily of a political character, the As- 
sembly has found it necessary, at every 
session since the second, to establish 
an ad hoc Political Committee to share 
the work of the First Committee, At 
the seventh session it was agreed that 
the Chairman of the ad hoc Political 
Committee should participate with a 
vote in the proceedings of the General 
Committee. A similar recommenda- 
tion is contained in a report to this 
session by a special committee which 
has considered measures to limit the 
duration of regular Assembly sessions. 
(See item 56.) 

Each Main Committee is required 
to elect a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, 
and a Rapporteur. Meeting in turn as 
each of its Main Committees, the As- 
sembly itself elects the Chairmen of 
those Committees by secret ballot. 
Candidates may be nominated from 
the floor, but voting is not confined 
to those so nominated. The other 
officers are similarly elected, generally 
at the next meeting of each Commit- 
tee. The officers of the Committees, 
rule 103 of the rules of procedure pro- 
vides, “shall be elected on the basis 
of equitable geographical distribution, 
experience, and personal competence.” 
The ad hoc Political Committee elects 
its officers at its first meeting. 

Chairmen of Main and ad hoc com- 
mittees do not vote, but other mem- 
bers of their respective delegations 
may vote. 


6. Election of Vice-Presidents. 


Seven Vice-Presidents are elected by 
simple majority and secret ballot after 
the Main Committees have elected 
their Chairmen. The President of the 
Assembly, the Vice-Presidents, and the 
Chairmen of the Main Committees 
constitute the General (or Steering) 
Committee. In electing the Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Assembly pays regard to 
ensuring the representative character 
of the General Committee. Member 
countries are elected, not individuals. 
The heads of the delegations of the 
countries elected serve as Vice-Presi- 
dents. 


7. Notification by the Secretary-General un- 
der Article 12, paragraph 2, of the Charter. 


This Article of the Charter requires 
the Secretary-General, with the con- 
sent of the Security Council, to notify 
the Assembly at each session of any 
matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which 
are being dealt with by the Security 
Council. 


8. Adoption of the agenda. 


All the items submitted for in- 
clusion on the agenda are considered 
by the General Committee which re- 
ports to the Assembly with its recom- 
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mendations. The Assembly adopts the 
agenda by a majority of Members 
present and voting. 


9. Opening of the General Debate. 


At the beginning of each session of 
the Assembly there is a general debate 
in which the heads of delegations 
usually express the views of their 
countries on problems of common 
concern to the Membership of the 
United Nations. 


10. Report of the Secretary-General on the 
work of the Organization. 


The Charter requires the Secretary- 
General to report annually to the As- 
sembly on the work of the Organiza- 
tion as a whole. The report for the 
period from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1953 (A/2404), deals with every as- 
pect of United Nations activity under 
six broad headings—political and se- 
curity questions, economic and social 
developments, questions concerning 
trusteeship and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, legal questions, development 
of public understanding, and adminis- 
trative and budgetary questions. 


11. Report of the Security Council. 


The report (A/2437) covers the 
twelve months from July 16, 1952, to 
July 15, 1953, and was adopted by the 
Council at a closed meeting on Au- 
gust 12. The Charter requires the 
Council to submit such annual reports, 
which include an account of the meas- 
ures decided on or taken by the Coun- 
cil to maintain international peace and 
security. As in other years, the report 
is a summary of resolutions approved 
or rejected and an account of the 
broad lines of debate. The practice so 
far is for the Assembly simply — to 
“take note” of the report. 


12. Report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 


Each year the Assembly examines 
the work of the Economic and Social 
Council and its subsidiary organs on 
the basis of the Council’s annual re- 
port. The Council’s report this year 
(A/2430) covers the period from 
August 2, 1952, to August 5, 1953, 
during which the Council held two 
sessions. 

The Assembly’s usual practice has 
been to refer individual chapters of the 
report to its appropriate Committees 
for detailed examination. Thus, the 
Second Committee considers the chap- 
ters on general economic questions 
and on economic development mat- 
ters. One major matter dealt with by 
the Council this year was that of de- 
vising recommendations for securing 
full employment and world economic 
stability and for meeting problems ot 
reconversion following declines in de- 
fence expenditures 

Social and human rights questions 
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—the subjects of individual chapters 
in the Council’s report—are generally 
referred for detailed study to the 
Third Committee. Several of these 
questions are listed as specific agenda 
items. 

The Council's report deals, too, 
with organizational and constitutional 
questions, co-ordination of the work 
of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, and relations with these 
agencies. These are matters which in 
the past have often been referred to 
the Joint Second and Third Commit- 
tee, but other Committees, such as the 
Fifth, have also dealt with some of 
them, 

Other chapters in the Council’s re- 
port deal with non-governmental or- 
ganizations in consultative relation- 
ship with the United Nations, and with 
financial implications of the Council's 
actions. 





13. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 


The report covers the - Council's 
twelfth session held from June 16 to 
July 21, 1953, at United Nations 
Headquarters. Because of a new sched- 
ule for examining the annual reports 
of Administering Authorities on trust 
territories, the Council this year held 
only one session, and the report deals 
with its review of only five instead of 
all eleven trust territories, The terri- 
tories examined were Somaliland (ad- 
ministerd by Italy), the Pacific 
Islands Marshalls, Marianas, and 
Carolines (administered by the United 
States), Nauru and New Guinea (ad- 
ministered by Australia), and West- 
tern Samoa (administered by New 
Zealand). The report also deals with 
the Council’s review of the reports of 
its 1953 visiting mission to the four 
trust territories in the Pacific and ‘of 
the 1952 visiting mission to West 
Africa, which covered the two Togo- 
lands and the two Cameroons admin- 
istered by France and the United 
Kingdom. 

In addition, the report describes in 
each case the action taken by the 
Council in respect to petitions—num- 
bering some 400 — from the various 
trust territories, the Ewe and Togoland 
unification problem (see item 31), as 
well as several other questions referred 
to it by the Assembly: rural economic 
development in trust territories, par- 
ticipation of the indigenous inhab- 
itants in the government of the terri- 
tories and in the work of the Council, 
educational advancement of the terri- 
tories, and administrative unions af- 
fecting trust territories. 


14. Election of three non-permanent members 
of the Security Council. 


The Security Council consists of 
five permanent members (China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States) and 
six non-permanent members elected 





by the Assembly for two-year terms, 
The terms of Chile, Greece, and Paki- 
stan expire at the end of 1953. Elec- 
tion is by two-thirds majority on a 
secret ballot. The Charter calls for at- 
tention to be paid to “the contribution 
of Members of the United Nations to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security and to the other purposes 
of the Organization, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution.” 
Retiring members are not eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

The three other non-permanent 
members now on the Council which 
will serve until the end of 1954 are 
Colombia, Denmark, and Lebanon. 

So far the following non-permanent 
members have served on the Council: 

Argentina (1948-49) 
Australia (1946-47) 
Belgium (1947-48) 

Brazil (1946-47, 1951-52) 
Canada (1948-49) 

Chile (1952-53) 

Colombia (1947-48, 1953-54) 
Cuba (1949-50) 

Denmark (1953-54) 
Ecuador (1950-51) 

Egypt (1946, 1949-50) 
Greece (1952-53) 

India (1950-51) 

Lebanon (1953-54) 

Mexico (1946) 

Netherlands (1946, 1951-52) 
Norway (1949-50) 
Pakistan (1952-53) 

Poland (1946-47) 

Syria (1947-48) 

Turkey (1951-52) 
Ukrainian S.S.R. (1948-49) 
Yugoslavia (1950-51) 


15. Election of six members of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Six of the eighteen members of the 
Economic and Social Council retire 
each year after completing three-year 
terms of office. Election is by secret 
ballot, and a two-thirds majority is re- 
quired. Retiring members are eligible 
for immediate re-election, 

The present members of the Coun- 
cil are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, 
the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Tur- 
key, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, the United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The six whose terms of office ex- 
pire at the end of this year are: the 
Philippines, Poland, Sweden, _ the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
Uruguay. 


16. Election of two members of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 


The Trusteeship Council consists of 
United Nations Members administer- 
ing trust territories, permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council which do 
not administer trust territories, and as 
many other non-administering coun- 
tries, elected by the Assembly for 
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three-year terms, as are required to 
ensure on the Council an equal num- 
ber of countries which administer 
trust territories and of those which do 
not. 

The present members of the Coun- 
cil are Australia, Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States (administering 
members); China and the U.S.S.R. 
(non-administering permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council), and the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Syria, and Thailand. The two mem- 
bers whose terms expire at the end 
of 1953 are the Dominican Republic 
and Thailand. 

Elected members of the Council are 
eligible for immediate re-election when 
their terms expire. Election is by secret 
ballot and by a two-thirds majority. 


17. Election of the members of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission (resolutions 174 
(I) of November 21, 1947, and 486 (V) 
of December 12, 1950). 


The International Law Commission, 
whose members serve in their individ- 
ual capacity, not as representatives of 
governments, was established by the 
Assembly on November 21, 1947, but 
it was not until November 3, 1948, 
that the Assembly elected fifteen mem- 
bers of the Commission for three-year 
terms. On December 12, 1950, the As- 
sembly extended the members’ term 
for two further years. 

The Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence are to promote the progressive 
development of international law and 
its codification, Present members are: 
Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama), Chair 
man; J. P. A. Francois (Netherlands), 
First Vice-Chairman; Gilberto Amado 
(Brazil), Second Vice-Chairman; Jean 
Spiropoulos (Greece), Rapporteur; 
Roberto Cordova (Mexico); Shuhsi 
Hsu (China); Manley O. Hudson 
(United States); Faris Bey el- 
Khouri (Syria); F. I. Kozhevnikov 
(U.S.S.R.); H. Lauterpacht (United 
Kingdom); Radhabinod Pal (India); 
A. E. F. Sandstrom (Sweden); 
Georges Scelle (France); Jestis Maria 
Yepes (Colombia); and Jaroslav Zou- 
rek (Czechoslovakia). 


18. The Korean question: 


(a) Report of the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (res- 
olution 376(V) of October 7, 
1950). 

The Commission was established by 
the Assembly on October 7, 1950. It 
consists of Australia, Chile, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Turkey. One of its func- 
lions is to represent the United Na- 
tions in helping to establish a unified, 
independent, and democratic govern- 
ment of all Korea. UNCURK’s report 
to the eighth Assembly session was is- 
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sued on September 10 (see page 216). 

In accordance with a_ resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on April 18, 
1953, the seventh regular session, 
which recessed on April 23, was re- 
convened on August 17, after the sign- 
ing of the Korean armistice on July 
27. It adjourned on August 28 after 
recommending that the side contribut- 
ing forces under the Unified Com- 
mand in Korea should have as partici- 
pants in the political conference 
recommended in article 60 of the 
armistice agreement “those among the 
Member states contributing armed 
forces pursuant to the call of the 
United Nations which desire to be 
represented, together with the Repub- 
lic of Korea.” It also recommended 
that the United States should arrange 
with the other side for the conference 
to be held not later than October 28, 
at a place and on a date satisfactory 
to both sides, and that the Soviet 
Union should participate, “provided 
the other side desires it.” 

(b) Report of the United Nations 
Agent-General for Korean Re- 
construction (resolution 410 A 
(V) of December 1, 1950). 

The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency was established by 
the Assembly on December 1, 1950. 
The first Agent-General was J. Donald 
Kingsley, who was appointed on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1951, and was succeeded by 
Lieutenant-General John B. Coulter 
on May 12, 1953. The Agent-General 
is assisted by an Advisory Committee 
consisting of Canada, India, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Uruguay. UNKRA’s operations are 
financed by voluntary contributions 
from United Nations Member govern- 
ments. 

At its seventh session, the Assembly, 
on March 11, 1953, noted with ap- 
proval that the Agent-General had 
undertaken, in co-operation with the 
Government of the Republic of Korea 
and the United Nations Command, 
and in consultation with UNCURK, a 
program of relief and rehabilitation 
projects for the period ending June 
1953. It expressed appreciation of the 
contributions made by governments, 
specialized agencies, and non-govern- 
mental organizations and requested 
governments which had made pledges 
to UNKRA to make prompt payment 
of those pledges and called for con- 
tinuing assistance to meet the need of 
the Korean people for relief and re- 
habilitation. 


The Agent-General has subsequent- 
ly reported that outside aid in the 
amount of $1,000,000,000 will be re- 
quired to restore Korea’s economy to 
its pre-war level. 


On August 26, the Advisory Com- 
mittee to UNKRA approved the Agen- 
cy’s $130,000,000 program of long- 
range rehabilitation of Korea for the 


year ending June 30, 1954. This is es- 
sentially an extension of the $70,000,- 
OOO program undertaken by UNKRA 
last. year. 

(The Agent-General’s report to the 
cighth session of the Assembly has not 
been issued. ) 


19. Report of the Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East (resolu- 
tions 302 (IV) of December 8, 1949, and 
614 (Vil) of November 6, 1952). 


At its sixth regular session in Paris, 
the Assembly approved a three-year, 
$250,000,000 relief and reintegration 
program for Palestine refugees, with- 
out prejudice to the refugees’ other 
rights to repatriation or compensation. 
At its seventh session, the Assembly 
recognized that the immediate reali- 
zation of a reduction of relief expendi- 
ture envisaged in the three-year pro- 
gram had not proved possible and that 
therefore increased relief expenditures 
were required with a resulting reduc- 
tion in the reintegration funds. The 
Assembly authorized UNRWA to in- 
crease the relief budget to $23,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and to adopt a relief budget of 
$18,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954. 


The operations of UNRWA are 
financed by voluntary contributions by 
United Nations Members. In its re- 
port to the seventh session, UNRWA 
stated it had 880,000 refugees on its 
rolls scattered over more than 100,000 
square miles in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Jordan. 

The Acting Director of the Agency, 
L. J. Carver, is assisted by an 
Advisory Commission consisting of 
Egypt, France, Jordan, Turkey, Syria, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The Director’s report to the 
eighth session has not yet been issued. 


20. Treatment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa: report of the 
United Nations Good Offices Commission 
(resolution 615 (VII) of December 5, 
1952). 


This question has been before the 
General Assembly since 1946. Last 
December, the Assembly noted that 
the Union of South Africa had ex- 
pressed its inability to accept an As- 
sembly resolution of January 1952 on 
the resumption of negotiations with 
the Governments of India and Pakis- 
tan, and also that the South African 
Government had continued to enforce 
the Group Areas Act in contravention 
of previous Assembly recommenda- 
tions. At the same time, the Assembly 
established a Good Offices Commission 
of three members to be named by 
the President to assist in negotiations 
between South Africa on the one hand 
and India and Pakistan on the other 
“in order that a satisfactory solution 
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of the question in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights may be achieved.” The 
resolution also called for suspension 
of implementation or enforcement of 
the Group Areas Act pending conclu- 
sion of negotiations between the three 
governments. 

The President named Cuba, Syria, 
and Yugoslavia to the Good Offices 
Commission. On March 23, 1953, the 
Commission, informing the three Gov- 
ernments concerned of its sincere hope 
that it could be of some help in the 
matter, asked them to inform it of any 
suggestions they might have on the 
manner in which it could render as- 
sistance. 

In a communication to the Secre- 
tary-General on May 13, 1953, the 
permanent representative of the 
Union of South Africa to the United 
Nations stated that his Government 
regarded the Assembly resolution of 
December 5, 1952, as unconstitu- 
tional and therefore regretted it could 
grant no recognition to the Commis- 
sion appointed under that resolution. 


The Commission’s report to the 
Assembly will be issued later. 


21. The question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa: report of the 
Commission appointed to study the ra- 
cial question in the Union of South 
Africa (resolution 616A (VII) of Decem- 
ber 5, 1952). 


In December last year the Assem- 
bly established a Commission of three 
members to study the racial situation 
in the Union of South Africa and to 
report its conclusions to the eighth 
session. The South African Govern- 
ment was invited to co-operate fully 
with the Commission. The preamble 
to the resolution referred to the fact 
that one of the purposes of the United 
Nations was to achieve international 
co-operation in promoting respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all. It also recalled previous 
Assembly resolutions urging cessation 
of religious and_ so-called racial 
persecution and holding that a policy 
of racial segregation was based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination. 

The three members originally desig- 
nated by the Assembly to serve on the 
Commission were Hernan Santa Cruz, 
of Chile; Dr. Ralobh Bunche, of the 
Secretariat; and Dr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet, of Mexico. As the two latter 
were unable to serve, the Assembly 
later decided that the Commission 
should consist of Mr. Santa Cruz, 
Henri Laugier, of France, a former 
Assistant Secretary-General, and Dan- 
tes Bellegarde, of Haiti. 

The Commission began its meetings 
in Geneva on May 11, 1953, and has 
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heard statements from witnesses. Its 
report to the Assembly will be issued 
later. 


22. Admission of new Members: report of 
the Special Committee (resolution 620A 
(Vill) of December 21, 1952). 


The nineteen-member Special Com- 
mittee on Admission of New Mem- 
bers, established by the Assembly to 
make a detailed study of the con- 
tentious question of the admission of 
states to Membership in the United 
Nations and to report to the eighth 
session, held eleven meetings between 
March 31 and June 1S. 

It had been instructed to examine 
the proposals and suggestions made in 
the Assembly and its Committees or 
which might be submitted by any 
Members of the United Nations, in the 
light of the relevant provisions of the 
Charter, the discussions in the Assem- 
bly and its Committees, the debates 
in the Security Council, the advisory 
opinions of the International Court of 
Justice, the other antecedents of the 
question, and the principles of inter- 
national law. 

The various proposals and sugges- 
tions before the Committee were dis- 
cussed in two main groups, Generally 
speaking, those in the first group en- 
visaged a solution of the problem 
along the lines of interpretation of the 
Charter based on the views that the 
voting procedure of Article 27, par- 
agraph 3, of the Charter did not apply 
to the admission of new Members and 
that under Article 4, paragraph 2, it 
was for the Security Council to make 
recommendations but for the Assem- 
bly to decide. 

The discussion of that group of 
proposals and suggestions made it ap- 
parent, however, that such an ap- 
proach was not generally acceptable, 
principally on the grounds that the 
unanimity rule in the Council applied 
to the admission of new Members and 
that the provisions of Article 4 did 
not allow the Assembly to admit new 
Members in the absence of a favorable 
recommendation by the Council. 

The proposals and suggestions in the 
second group aimed mainly at a 
political solution of the question, start- 
ing from the view that the largest pos- 
sible number of applicants qualified 
under Article 4 should be admitted. 

Although the importance of the 
political aspects of the problem was 
recognized, the specific methods sug- 
gested did not secure general accept- 
ance in the Special Committee. It was 
felt that the courses proposed either 
would not be in strict accordance with 
Article 4, or, if they were, were no 
more likely to lead to practical results 
than earlier recommendations for re- 
consideration by the Security Council. 

In the light of the view expressed by 
many representatives that the Special 


Committee should limit itself to giving 
a comprehensive account of its delib- 
erations for the consideration of the 
Assembly, it was agreed that no vote 
would be taken on the various pro- 
posals and suggestions and that no 
specific recommendation would be 
submitted to the Assembly. The Spe- 
cial Committee approved its report 
(A/2400) unanimously. 


23. Regulation, limitation, and balanced re. 
duction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments: report of the Disarmament Com. 
mission (resolution 704 (VII) of April 8, 
1953). 


At its seventh session, the Assembly 
declared that the aim of a system of 
world-wide disarmament is to prevent 
war and release the world’s human 
and economic resources for the pur- 
poses of peace. It took note of the 
report of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and requested the Commission to 
continue its work for the development 
by the United Nations of compre- 
hensive and co-ordinated plans pro- 
viding for: (a) the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments; (b) the 
elimination and prohibition of all 
major weapons, including bacteriologi- 
cal, adaptable to mass destruction; (c) 
the effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only—the whole program to be 
carried out under effective international 
control in such a way that no state 
would have cause to fear that its se- 
curity was endangered. 

The Commission met on August 20 
and unanimously approved a report 
(A/2444) expressing the hope “that 
recent international events will create 
a more propitious atmosphere for the 
reconsideration of the disarmament 
question, whose capital importance in 
conjunction with other questions af- 
fecting the maintenance of peace is 
recognized by all.” The Commission 
said it expected to continue its work 
and planned to present a report to the 
ninth session of the Assembly and to 
the Security Council. 


The Commission consists of the 
eleven members of the Security Coun- 
cil plus Canada. 


24. Question of impartial investigation of 
charges of use by United Nations forces 
of bacterial warfare (resolution 706 (VII) 
of April 23, 1953). 


The Assembly noted in April that 
accusations had been made by certain 
governments and authorities charging 
use of bacteriological warfare by 
United Nations forces and that the 
Unified Command had _ repeatedly 
denied such charges; it noted also that 
the Unified Command had requested 
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an impartial investigation and that the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China and the 
North Korean authorities had refused 
to accept an offer by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to carry 
out an investigation, and that a 
United States proposal for an investi- 
gation by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross had been defeated 
in the Security Council because of 
the negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 
Desiring to serve the interests of truth, 
the Assembly resolved that a Com- 
mission consisting of Brazil, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Sweden, and Uruguay should 
investigate the charges after the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly had received an 
indication from all governments and 
authorities concerned of their accept- 
ance of such an investigation. The 
President was asked to transmit the 
resolution to the governments and au- 
thorities concerned requesting them 
to indicate such acceptance. 


By communications dated April 27 
and May 13 and 18, respectively, the 
United States, the Republic of Korea, 
and Japan made known their accept- 
ance, but no reply has been received 
from North Korea or the People’s Re- 
public of China. As a result, the pro- 
posed Commission has not functioned. 


25. Complaint by the Union of Burma re- 
garding aggression against it by the 
Government of the Republic of China: 
report of the Government of the Union 
of Burma (resolution 707 (VII) of April 
23, 1953). 


At the seventh session, the Assem- 
bly declared that the presence, hostile 
activities, and depredations of foreign 
forces in the territory of Burma consti- 
tuted a violation of the territory and 
sovereignty of Burma. The presence of 
those forces was condemned, and the 
Assembly declared that they must be 
disarmed and either agree to intern- 
ment or leave Burma forthwith. All 
States were requested to respect the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of Burma. The Assembly also 
recommended that negotiations then 
in progress through the good offices of 
certain Member states should be pur- 
sued in order to put an end to this 
serious situation by means of the im- 
mediate disarmament and withdrawal 
of the foreign forces from Burma or 
by means of their disarmament and 
internment. All states were urged to 
aid Burma, on its request, to facili- 
tate by peaceful means the evacuation 
of these forces; and to refrain from 
giving any assistance to them which 
might enable them to remain in Bur- 
Ma or continue their hostile acts 
against that country. 

Finally, the Assembly invited Bur- 
ma to report on the situation to the 
eighth session. 
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26. Economic Development of Under-Devel- 
oped Countries: 


(a) Question of establishing a special 
fund for grants-in-aid and for 
low-interest, long-term loans: re- 
port of the Economic and Social 
Council (resolution 622A (VII) 
of December 21, 1952). 

The crucial question of financing 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries has been given 
considerable attention by the General 
Assembly and the Economic and So- 
cial Council. One proposal they have 
discussed is for the establishment, as 
soon as circumstances permit, of a 
special fund for making grants and 
long-term, low-interest loans available 
to under-developed countries at their 
request, to help them speed their econ- 
omic development and finance non- 
self-liquidating projects which are 
basic for their development, 

In January 1952, the Assembly 
asked the Council for detailed plans 
for creating such a fund, and the 
preparation of such plans was assigned 
by the Council to a committee of ex- 
perts appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. In April of this year, the experts 
unanimously proposed establishment 
of a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development, to be financed 
from voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments and to come into being only 
when at least thirty countries had 
pledged the equivalent of at least 
$250,000,000 for the initial period of 
its operation. (Report on a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development, United Nations Publica- 
tions Sales No. 1953. II. BI.) 


The Fund, they suggested, should 
be set up as an organization separate 
trom, but falling within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and work- 
ing closely with it, in accordance with 
United Nations Charter principles. 
Their report also included recom- 
mendations for the Fund’s operational 
principles and procedures and admin- 
istrative machinery. 

These proposals were extensively ex- 
amined by the Economic and Social 
Council last July and August. Express- 
ing its great appreciation of the ex- 
perts’ work and transmitting their re- 
port to the Assembly, together with 
the records of its discussions, it recom- 
mended (resolution 482A (XVI)) 
that the Assembly consider what other 
preparatory steps might usefully be 
taken toward the establishment, when 
circumstances permit, of an interna- 
tional fund to aid development and re- 
construction in under-developed coun- 
tries. 


Looking forward to the possibility 
that savings from disarmament might 
make additional resources available to 
aid development and reconstruction, 


the Council also recommended that 
governments consider joining in the 


following draft declaration at the 

eighth Assembly session: 

“We, the Member governments of 
the United Nations, in order to pro- 
mote higher standards of living and 
conditions of economic and social 
progress and development, stand ready 
to ask our peoples. when sufficient pro- 
gress has been made in internationally 
supervised world-wide disarmament. 
to devote a portion of the savings 
achieved through such disarmament 
to an international fund, within the 
framework of the United Nations, to 
assist development and reconstruction 
in under-developed countries.” 

(b) Status of the proposal for the es- 
tablishment of an international 
finance corporation report of the 
Economic and Social Council 
(resolution 922B (VII) of De- 
cember 21, 1952). 

Another proposal for aiding the 
financing of economic development 
concerns establishment of an interna- 
tional finance corporation to promote 
productive private enterprise in under- 
developed countries through equity in- 
vestments or loans without govern- 
ment guarantee, 

This proposal has been the subject 
of continuing examination by the In- 
ternational Bank since 1951. In June 
1952, it was asked by the Economic 
and Social Council, after examination 
of a preliminary study by the Bank 
(E/2215), to report on the results of 
its further studies. Later that year, the 
Assembly, looking forward to the 
Bank’s and the Council’s completing 
their work on this proposal at an early 
date, asked the Council to report on 
the progress made to the eighth As- 
sembly session. 

The Bank presented another, in- 
terim report (E/2441) for discussion 
by the Council in the summer of 
1953, which indicated that the time 
was not yet rive for setting up the 
corporation. “While maintaining their 
interest in the proposal,” the Bank 
reported, “the countries on whom the 
corporation would necessarily have to 
depend have not as yet indicated that 
they are ready to commit themselves 
to subscribe to its capital.” The Bank, 
however, intended to continue to ex- 
plore the matter and to present con- 
crete proposals for the consideration 
of its member governments if and 
when there appeared to be a reason- 
able prospect of sufficient financial 
participation in the corporation. 

Commending the Bank for its use- 
ful contribution, the Council, on 
August 4, 1953, invited it to present 
the results of its further investigations 
as soon as possible and to report to 
the next Council session on the prog- 
ress made in clarifying and analyzing 
the questions that have been raised 
and the different viewpoints expressed 
in regard to the proposal (resolution 
482B (XVI)). 

(Continued on page 232) 











Need for Continued Co-operation in Korea 


Commission Examines Political and Economic Situation and Outlook 


“TIOHE signing of the armistice in 

Korea on July 27, 1953, success- 
fully concluded the military phase of 
the first effort to enforce the principle 
of collective security through a world- 
wide international organization,” states 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea in the conclusion of its report 
to the eighth regular session of the 
General Assembly. “This result was 
not easily accomplished, nor was it 
achieved without great loss of life and 
suffering.” 

The report covers the period from 
August 28, 1952, to August 14, 1953, 
and is the third annual report pre- 
pared by the Commission since it was 
established by the Assembly on Octo- 
ber 7, 1950. 

“The Republic of Korea,” it con- 
tinues, “gradually increased the 
strength of its armed forces until, at 
the time of the armistice, they were 
holding the greater portion of the 
battle front. The Commission pays 
tribute to the gallant stand which they 
made, side by side with the United 
Nations forces, and to the manner in 
which the Korean people have en- 
dured sacrifices, suffering, and devas- 
tation, The Commission has only ad- 
miration for the endurance and re- 
silience of the Korean people in the 
most adverse circumstances, 

“Consideration of the contribution 
which the Republic of Korea has made 
to collective security should help to 
create a better understanding of the 
Republic. The need continues for close 
co-operation between the United Na- 
tions and the Republic of Korea. Mu- 
tual understanding must be maintained 
in the interests of the greatest of 
United Nations actions for the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity. 


COMMON OBJECTIVE “The purely mili- 
tary objective of resisting aggression 
has been attained. Now there is the 
opportunity of seeking to achieve by 
peaceful means the common objective 
of the Republic of Korea and of the 
United Nations—a _ unified, indepen- 
dent, and democratic Korea in accord- 
ance with the free expression of the 
will of the Korean people. As previ- 
ous reports have stressed, Korea, in 
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its long history, has often experienced 
invasion and has in the past been 
divided. But, in spite of invasion and 
division, there has emerged in Korea 
a nation of one race, one language, 
and one culture. Any division of the 
country is unnatural, and unification 
of the peninsula is the desire of the 
Korean people. 


ECONOMIC HELP “At the same time as 
efforts are made to achieve the politi- 
cal objectives of the United Nations 
by peaceful means, there is the. oppor- 
tunity to assist the Republic of Korea 
to recover from the devastation it has 
suffered. From the beginning, it has 
been understood that the United Na- 
tions action could not be limited to 
military resistance to aggression but 
must include a constructive program 
of economic help. 


“In the final analysis, the recon- 
struction and democratic development 
of Korea must depend primarily on 
the efforts of the Korean people them- 
selves. The Commission believes that 
the Korean people, who take such 


pride in their country and who have 
such an obvious desire for education, 
will make sustained efforts toward a 
prosperous and democratic Korea. 
Their efforts could, however, be great- 
ly facilitated by outside help and by 
the establishment of the stability and 
security they have so grievously 
lacked. 


UNITED NATIONS REPRESENTATION “The 
Commission remains agreed on the 
analysis and general conclusions set 
out in its previous reports, In particu- 
lar, it believes that the cessation of 
hostilities in no way reduces the need 
for representation of the United Na- 
tions in Korea to perform functions 
such as those set out in... its last 
report.” 

Those functions were listed in that 
report as follows: 

(a) To observe developments in 
Korea and report to the Members of 
the United Nations and to the General 
Assembly; 

(b) To consult with and, whenever 
appropriate, assist the Government ot 
the Republic of Korea; 
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THE CHAIRMAN for the month of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, Maximino G. Bueno, of the Philippines, signs the Commission’s report at 
Pusan on August 14. Looking on (left to right) are Gonzalo Montt, of Chile; Thomas K. Critchley, 
of Australia; Prince Pridi Debyabongs Devakula, of Thailand; Berend J. Slingenberg, of the 
Netherlands; Lionel E. Phillips, of Australia; and George J. Mathieu, the Principal Secretary. 
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(c) To be a political co-ordinating 
agent of United Nations action in 
Korea; 

(d) To undertake or assist in any 
tasks that may be necessary or would 
appear appropriate in the effort to find 
a settlement of the Korean question; 

(e) To discharge such responsibili- 
ties as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly in relation to the 
economic machinery of the United 
Nations in Korea; 

(f) To represent generally the 
United Nations in Korea and provide 
a continuing demonstration that the 
United Nations will protect legitimate 
Korean interests. 


WELCOME ARMISTICE The day the armis- 
tice was signed, the Commission states 
in its report, it issued a statement 
welcoming the conclusion of the armis- 
tice and stating that “in repelling ag- 
gression and with the cessation of the 
fighting in Korea, the initial objec- 
tives of the United Nations have been 
realized.” It warned, however, that 
the armistice was not a peace settle- 
ment, but only one step toward the 
ultimate end which must be sought 
in a peace settlement. The Commission 
hoped the political conference would 
establish a sound basis for the unifi- 
cation of the country and called on 
the population of Korea, South and 
North, to co-operate in attaining a 
unified, independent, and democratic 
Korea by peaceful means. 


On the development of representa- 
tive government in the Republic of 
Korea and on laws passed by the Re- 
public of Korea Government during 
the year under review, the report com- 
ments that there was “a considerable 
output of constructive legislation.” 
Among the most important of the laws 
passed was a new penal code, which 
replaces the Japanese code of 1912 
and which will give to the Republic 
of Korea, “for the first time, a crim- 
inal law prepared by its own institu- 
tions.” 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS Commenting 
on political developments in the Re- 
public of Korea, the report states: 
“The Government has furnished a 
strong and independent leadership. 
The President's prestige with the peo- 
ple of the Republic of Korea appears 
to have increased during the period 
under review, as a result of the stand 
he took in connection with the armis- 
tice and the release of prisoners. Per- 
haps the growing confidence of the 
Government in its own abilities is the 
most significant trend of the past 
year.” 

The report also states that since its 
birth in 1948, the Republic of Korea 
“has held itself open to international 
Observation of the development of 
representative government.” It says 
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that despite “certain trends and prac- 
tices noted in previous reports which 
it is hoped are of transitory nature 
largely resulting from war conditions,” 
the basic constitutional structure of 
the Republic “remains representative 
and democratic.” It adds that “political 
education of the people and the train- 
ing of government officials at all levels 
remain requirements for the further 
development of representative govern- 
ment.” 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS ‘The report states 
that the basic economic problems of 
the Republic remain as described in 
earlier reports of UNCURK and of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. Apart from the 35 years 
of Japanese control and the division 





of Korea at the thirty-eighth parallel, 
war devastation shattered the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the 
country. These factors, together with 
the increase of the armed forces and 
the continuation of high military ex- 
penditure, resulted in a severe short- 
age of goods, a negligible export ca- 
pacity, and great hardships for the 
Korean people. Unemployment had 
persisted despite the inflation. 
Associated with unemployment is 
the problem of relief of war victims. 
The total number of these has been 
estimated at approximately 7,500,000, 
but fortunately not all require relief. 
Acute food shortages occurred dur- 
ing the year under review because 
of weather conditions and difficulties 
of transportation. Nevertheless, since 


te 
~ 








the end of February, there had been 
some improvement in the general eco- 
nomic position. 


As to the currency reform, an- 
nounced on February 15, 1953, 
UNCURK states that its main results 
were to facilitate accounting and the 
carrying of money by reducing the 
monetary unit and to facilitate tax col- 
lection. It also revealed “the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the Korean 
people.” 


The Commission found that by far 
the most important factor in the im- 
proved economic situation had been 
the greater flow of imports. These 
came from sources like the Civil Re- 
lief in Korea (CRIK), UNKRA, and the 
Republic of Korea’s own “vigorous im- 
port policy.” The highlight of the 
latter was the grain import program 
which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, “was timely and a major contri- 
bution to stability over the last six 
months.” 


Notwithstanding the recent eco- 
nomic improvements, the Commission 
states that Korea still faces serious 
problems, among the most pressing 
of which is the large budgetary deficit 
for 1953/54. It considers that the 
measure of success achieved in the 
last six months in holding inflation in 
Korea “is likely to be short-lived un- 
less special steps are taken either to 
control prices, wages, and consump- 
tion, or to move towards a more 
balanced budget.” 


ASSISTANCE The report mentions the 
various types of assistance rendered to 
the Republic of Korea from the United 
Nations and the United States, as well 
as from private organizations, and 
endorses the view that increased aid 
is needed. With the cessation of hos- 
tilities, “UNKRA’s program of recon- 
struction should now proceed with in- 
creased momentum,” but “special ar- 
rangements will be necessary to co- 
ordinate the economic assistance given 
through various channels to Korea,” 
and economic assistance from the 
United Nations “should be integrated 
into an overall co-ordinated program 
for which the United Nations would 
assume its share of responsibility.” 


The Commission recognizes that the 
problem of reconstruction in war- 
devastated Korea is “so immense that 
a period of stability and security is 
essential if the task is to be tackled 
adequately.” It feels that the unifica- 
tion of Korea is not only an important 
political objective, but also a highly 
desirable goal as a means of reuniting 
the complementary economies of the 
South and North. It declares that the 
division of Korea adds seriously to the 
difficulties that must be overcome if 
the Republic of Korea is to become 
self-supporting at reasonable living 
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standards. UNCURK adds that, in the 
meantime, while unification is being 
sought and conditions of peace estab- 
lished, “the burden of security must 
be collectively borne, if the Republic 
of Korea is to have a real opportunity 
to develop towards a self-sustaining 
economy.” 


As to social questions, the Commis- 
sion reports on conditions of the dis- 
abled war veterans, estimated at 90,- 
000, and on proposals for improving 
such conditions. It also notes with 
satisfaction the continued improve- 





ment in prison conditions in the Re- 
public. 


Unanimously adopted, the report 
was signed on August 14, at the Head- 
quarters of the Commission in Pusan, 
by the following _ representatives: 
Thomas K. Critchley, of Australia; 
Gonzalo Montt, of Chile; Berend J. 
Slingenberg, of the Netherlands; Max- 
imino G. Bueno, of the Philippines; 
and Prince Pridi Debyabongs Devaku- 
la, of Thailand. George J. Mathieu, 
Principal Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, witnessed the signing. 





Negotiating Committee Invites 1954 Pledges 


LETTER sent by Karim Azkoul, 
of Lebanon, Chairman of the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, to Member govern- 
ments and to non-Member govern- 
ments which have contributed in the 
past to one or more of the United 
Nations programs which are supported 
by voluntary contributions, requests 
that thought be given to the 1954 
contributions. 
The letter points out that the 
present financial situation of the vari- 
ous programs is as follows: 


EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE The General Assembly asked 
the Negotiating Committee to meet as 
early as possible after the conclusion 
of the sixteenth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council with a view 
to getting pledges from governments 
for the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance for the fiscal year 
1954. The Economic and Social Coun; 
cil at its sixteenth session requested 
that the fourth Technical Assistance 
Conference be held in the early stages 
of the eighth session of the Assembly 
with a view to finalizing the pledges 
of as many governments as possible 
to this program. The minimum target 
figure for the fiscal year 1954, estab- 
lished by the Council for the ex- 
panded program, is $25,300,000. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHIL- 
DREN’S EMERGENCY FUND While funds 
have become available to an extent 
sufficient to meet requests for alloca- 
tions at the Executive Board meeting 
this month, there is an immediate need 
to secure contributions and pledges in 
anticipation of funds required for the 
preparation of projects to be approved 
during 1954. The amount of unal- 
located resources to be carried over 
into 1954 is likely to be small. The 
Secretary-General has expressed the 
hope that governments will see their 
way clear to increase and extend their 
contributions or to join the ranks of 
donor governments. Should the As- 
sembly vote to continue UNICEF 


beyond 1953, as unanimously recom- 
mended by the Economic and Social 
Council, concurrent action to support 
the Fund financially will be impera- 
tive. 

The Board’s current target budget is 
$20,000,000 a year, and it is expected 
to maintain the same level for the 
fiscal year 1954, 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS 
AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE 
NEAR EAST UNRWa has now begun a 
new fiscal year and has asked the Com- 
mittee to confer with governments 
with a view to finalizing pledges for 
the new fiscal year at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The General Assembly at 
its sixth session approved a three-year 
program, estimated at $250,000,000, 
toward which $147,000,000 has been 
pledged. The target figure for the 
period July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, 
is, therefore, approximately $103,- 
000,000. 


UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION 
AGENCY The Assembly at its fifth ses- 
sion authorized an expenditure of 
$250,000,000 over a three-year period 
for UNKRA. Of this sum, $205,000,000 
has already been pledged (exclusive 
of the contributions in kind which 
UNKRA has received and in turn made 
available to the Unified Command). 
Programs heretofore undertaken have 
entailed the expenditure of $75,000,- 
000. The 1954 program has _ been 
limited, therefore, to $130,000,000, 
the residue of the $205,000,000 al- 
ready pledged. This level of expendi- 
ture is inadequate, and UNKRA has de- 
veloped plans for extending its recon- 
struction effort as additional funds be- 
come available. In view of the armi- 
stice and the prospect of a larger re- 
construction effort, it is of the utmost 
importance that nations fulfill pledges 
already made and be prepared to in- 
crease those pledges. 

It is planned to hold the first meet- 
ings of the Negotiating Committee 
during the early days of the eighth 
session of the Assembly. 
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Security Council Not to Take Up Question of Morocco 


oo debate at six meetings be- 
tween August 26 and September 
3, the Security Council voted 5 to 5, 
with 1 abstention, on taking up the 
Moroccan question. Because the re- 
quired seven affirmative votes were 
not obtained, the proposal to place the 
question on the Council’s agenda was 
not adopted, Chile, China, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, and the U.S.S.R. voted in 
favor; Colombia, Denmark, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States voted against; and Greece ab- 
stained, 

The request to the Council “to in- 
vestigate the international friction and 
the danger to international peace and 
security which has arisen by the un- 
lawful intervention of France in Mo- 
rocco and the overthrow of its legiti- 
mate sovereign and to take appropriate 
action under the Charter” had been 
made by fifteen Asian and African 
Members of the United Nations of 
which two—Lebanon and Pakistan— 
are members of the Council. 

Prior to the vote on adopting the 
agenda, there were two other related 
votes. The first was on the proposal 
of Pakistan to invite the other thirteen 
members of the group to participate 
in the Council’s discussion on admit- 
ting the Moroccan question to the 
agenda. The vote was 4-5, with 2 


abstentions. Chile, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
and the U.S.S.R. voted in favor; Co- 
lombia, Denmark, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States voted 
against; and China and Greece ab- 
stained. 

The second vote was on a proposal 
by Lebanon to hear brief statements 
on the adoption of the agenda by two 
representatives to be appointed by the 
thirteen states. This likewise failed to 
obtain the required seven votes, the 
vote being 5 in favor (Chile, Greece, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, and the U.S.S.R.), 
5 against (Colombia, Denmark, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States), and 1 abstention 
(China). 

The positions taken by five of the 
members of the Council — Lebanon 
and Pakistan, on the one hand, and 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, on the other—as ex- 
plained in statements made at the 
meetings on August 26 and 27, were 
briefly summarized in the September 
1 issue of the BULLETIN. At subse- 
quent meetings, the other six members 
made their views known, and counter 
arguments were presented. Although 
the debate concerned a_ procedural 
matter—whether or not to place the 
question on the agenda—the substance 
of the issue actually was touched on 





in contradictory accounts of events 
that were said to have taken place in 
Morocco. 

Chile and the U.S.S.R. considered 
that the events constituted a serious 
threat to international peace and secur- 
ity and that the Council could not 
refuse to consider the matter. 

Colombia and Denmark believed 
that the Council was not competent to 
do so. The former argued that either 
it must not discuss the question or it 
must open the door to intervention in 
the domestic affairs of states, which 
would be contrary to the Charter. 
Denmark considered that the situation 
was not a danger to the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

China felt that the question should 
be inscribed on the agenda without 
prejudice to whether the Council was 
competent to consider it, a matter that 
could be determined later after more 
detailed consideration. 

Because the same fifteen sponsors 
have also asked the General Assembly 
to take up the question of Morocco, 
Greece felt that the door should be 
kept open for consideration under the 
“more promising auspices” of the As- 
sembly, and thus abstained. 

The fifteen sponsoring states are 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, Thailand, and Yemen. 





Gravity of World Food Situation Not Fully Appreciated 


Some 70 per cent of the world’s 
people live on a diet which is below 
the average for the world as a whole. 
To raise their diet to that average 
(which is in itself well below the level 
in the best-fed countries) would re- 
quire as much food as North America 
and Oceania together produced during 
1952-53. 

These statistics strikingly illustrate 
the extent of the world’s food prob- 
lem, the magnitude of which is still 


not properly appreciated in many 
countries, states Norris E. Dodd, 
Director-General of the Food and 


Agriculture Organization. 

“Compared with the real human 
needs of the deficit countries, as dis- 
tinct from what they can afford to 
buy,” he says in a foreword to the 
first part of the latest FAO report on 
The State of Food and Agriculture, 
“food stocks now accumulating shrink 
into insignificance. Whatever supplies 
are shipped to those countries, whether 
in the normal way of commerce or 
as gifts or loans, can do no more 
than alleviate their real needs. ... A 
basic improvement in their food sup- 
ply must come primarily from a steady 
increase in their own production. To 
help forward this improvement is the 
main task of FAO.” 

he size of the food problem is one 
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of the two outstanding features of the 
present world food situation which he 
singled out. The other is the vital need 
to raise productivity, per man and per 
hectare, in the under-developed areas. 


RISE IN OUTPUT Reviewing the past year 
in agriculture and the outlook for 
the immediate future, the report 
points out that the 1952-53 season 
was the first since before the 
Second World War in which total 
world food output caught up with 
the rise in world population. Very 
good weather in 1952, continuing gen- 
erally into 1953, was to some extent 
responsible for this but, the report 
warns, two or three bad seasons could 
reverse this trend. Moreover, global 
estimates tend to give a favorable im- 
pression which obscures the fact that, 
because of great differences in produc- 
tion between regions and countries, 
many areas, especially the Far East, 
still have less to eat than before 
the war. 

One of the world’s major food 
problems is that the Far East has 
changed from being a net exporter of 
foodstuffs to an importer, despite in- 
creased output in many parts of that 
region. At the same time, however, be- 
cause large stocks of some _ basic‘ 
foodstuffs are now being held in cer- 


tain areas, the danger of serious 
famine is to some extent reduced. 

Fear of the effects of surpluses, the 
report adds, must not be allowed to 
lead to under-production, especially in 
view of the continued interest in in- 
ternational commodity agreements, 
necessarily flexible and offering ade- 
quate safeguards to farmers. These are 
intended to stabilize production and 
prices at levels satisfactory to con- 
sumer and producer alike. Fao con- 
tinues to support efforts to this end. 

The main production increases have 
been in maize and wheat. Protein 
foods, like meat and milk, have not, 
however, increased to anything like 
the same extent. In fact, there has been 
a per capita drop in some of the 
valuable protective foods. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT The report also 
stresses, as in past years, that capital 
investment in agriculture in under-de- 
veloped countries is essential to raise 
production, especially in view of rising 
demands for higher living standards 
and the spread of industrialization. 

A second part of the report, to ap- 
pear later this year, will deal with 
long-term forecasts of possible de- 
velopments in the world food situa- 
tion. The two sections will provide 
the basis for a major part of the dis- 
cussions at the biennial meeting of the 
FAO Conference, scheduled to begin in 
Rome on November 23. 
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Reaping the Rich Rewards 


of the Interne Program 


The World and Its Problems Are Now the Real Concern 


of the Young People Who Came to Headquarters 


for Sixth Student Project 


By KARL ANDRESEN 


ATILDE VALDES, one of fifty 
young people who on Septem- 
ber 3 concluded the sixth international 
student interneship program at United 
Nations Headquarters, is a teacher in 
public and university schools, from 
the Philippines. Of her colleagues and 
the interne program, Mrs. Valdes says: 
“They have helped me to know myself. 
Eight weeks of living and working to- 
gether have shown me how basically 
the same, how equally responsive to 
human drives and motivations, we all 
are. Now Samii, of Iran, and Mal- 
hotra, of Nepal, have left for their 
distant lands, countries which never 
again will be merely differently col- 
ored portions of the world map for 
me; they will be the homes of my 
friends. In the years to come the 
world and its problems will be my 
concern; from now on not only peo- 
ples and nations are involved, but in- 
dividuals, my personal friends De- 
metrios and Gerard, Ely and Mou- 
bina.” 
The purpose of the United Nations 
interneship program, from which more 
than 700 people from fifty-nine coun- 
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tries have “graduated,” is to promote 
better understanding of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
throughout the world. — especially 
among students. Primarily, it is an 
education program, about evenly bal- 
anced among work, lectures and the 
rich rewards of personal contact. 
Members are selected by the United 
Nations Interne Selection Board, 
which for this summer's eight week 
program chose students from thirty- 
three different countries: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Can- 


ada, Chile, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Ice- 
land, Israel, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Nepal, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway. Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

The majority were students between 
twenty and thirty years of age, nom- 
inated by their governments (if rep- 
resenting Member states) and given 
expenses from United Nations funds. 
The expenses amounted to $37.50 a 
week from which to pay board, lodg- 
ing and local transportation: no trav- 
elling expenses were allowed. One 
interne represented a non-government- 
al organization interested in United 
Nations affairs. The other members of 
the group, all of whom shared the 
program in full, had other financing. 
United States participants al] held 
scholarships from their universities; 
auditeurs libres, among whom were 
nationals of non-Member states, at- 
tended at their own expense. 


For a practical look at the Secre- 
tariat’s work on United Nations affairs 
internes were assigned to posts re- 
lated as closely as possible to their ex- 
perience and interest. Seniha Taski- 
ranel, from Turkey, substituted for a 
staff member on home leave and 
broadcast United Nations news to 
her home land. Peter Coleman, a grad- 
uate of Victoria University, in New 
Zealand, with a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in the United States, 
was assigned to the Technical Assist- 
ance Board. 

Here Peter studied proposals by 
metropolitan powers for development 
of African non-self-governing  terri- 
tories. Attending Council and Com- 
mittee meetings was particularly in- 
structive and valuable, Peter feels. 
“They have provided the best insight 
into the nature of diplomatic negotia- 
tion at the highest level and have en- 
abled me te appreciate more fully the 
true nature of tackling and solving in- 
ternational problems.” 

Iceland was represented by Sigurour 
Magnusson, a student of literature. 
Sigurour studied at universities in Ice- 
land, Copenhagen, Athens and Stock- 
holm and was a free-lance writer for 


Kar] Andresen, one of the members 


of the interneship program of which 
he writes, comes from Drammen, Nor- 
way, from whose high school he grad- 
uated in 1945. He has a B.A. in his- 
tory from Luther College, Decorah, 
Towa, and an M.A. in political science 
from the University of Minnesota, 
both in the United States. During his 
interneship he was assigned to the staff 
of this magazine. 
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Icelandic newspapers, His news experi- 
ence Was useful in analyzing reports 
from United Nations information cen- 
tres all over the world and reading 
American and Canadian newspapers 
for United Nations news. Has the pro- 
gram been of value to Sigurour? 
“Coming to the United Nations utterly 
ignorant about most aspects of this 
world organization, it certainly has,” 
he says. Sigurour is returning to Ice- 
land immediately after the interneship 
program is over, “with the firm inten- 
tion of bolstering the United Nations 
cause in every way I can.” 

From Austria, Elizabeth Back spent 
the last academic year studying inter- 
national law at Smith College, North- 
ampton, United States, in the Ful- 
bright Exchange Program, At Head- 
quarters, Elizabeth worked with the 
Legal Department and this autumn 
she will continue her legal studies at 
the University of Vierna. 

For a more complete picture of the 
organization of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, and of the 
working methods of the Secretariat in 
all departments, internes took an hour 
and a half each day to attend lectures. 
Leading members of the Secretariat, 
from Assistant Secretaries-General to 
Section Chiets, lectured on specific 
and general aspects of United Nations 
activities—narcotics, human rights, so- 
cial welfare, public information, medi- 
ation techniques—and units of the 
United Nations family like Regional 
Commissions, Technical Assistance 
Missions, the Bureau of Documents, 
Information Centres, the Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, United Nations 
Radio, the Bureau of Finance, the 
Bureau of Personnel, the Secretary- 
General's office, and the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

Apart from work assignments and 
lectures, internes also attended meet- 
ings of the principal organs of the 
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Lennart Blom, Sweden; Ellen Ervin and Cary Fisher, United States; John Mitchell, Liberia; Rahman 
Khan, Pakistan, at a social gathering. Internes visited points of interest, stayed in private homes. 
At Headquarters they were assigned posts in the Secretariat during eight week program. 


United Nations and their committees. 
The internes this summer were unusu- 
ally fortunate in this respect, as meet- 
ings were held at the General Assem- 
bly, the Trusteeship Council and the 
Security Council, as well as various 
committee meetings. 

The question of the veto in the Se- 
curity Council has probably been one 
of the most controversial United Na- 
tions issues in recent years. Demetrios 
Pentzopoulos, of Greece, devoted his 
interneship to writing a report on this 
question. Working in the Administra- 
tive and General Division of the De- 
partment of Political and Security 
Council Affairs, he prepared a history 
of the events that led to the formula- 
tion and adoption of Article 27—Vot- 
ing Procedure of the Security Council. 

Demetrios has been studying inter- 
national affairs at Princeton Univer- 
sity, United States, since 1950. He 
plans to go back to that school to fin- 





All internes had high regard for personal contacts formed during their stay at Headquarters. 
Most lived at ‘International House, for students, near Columbia University in Manhattan. At a 
meeting at Headquarters are Elizabeth Back, Austria; Sigurour Magnusson, Iceland; Seniha 


Toskiranel, Turkey; Robert Livingston, 
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the United States; 


and M. S. Venkatarami, India. 


ish his education and receive his Mas- 
ter’s degree, after which he will go 
back to Greece, anticipating a future 
in the diplomatic corps of his country. 

“Combining the satisfaction of con- 
structive work with the academic 
knowledge of the daily lectures, in- 
terneship constitutes a program offer- 
ing the advantages of being an ‘in- 
sider’ and an ‘outsider’ at the same 
time,” Demetrios says. He also praises 
the friendliness which he was met with 
in his department, the opportunity to 
see the General Assembly in session, 
and the social activities. 

The internes have benefited heavily 
from their personal contact with other 
internes from all over the world. The 
exchange of ideas—through formal 
discussions as well as from daily in- 
formal conversation and from living 
together (most internes were housed 
in International House near Columbia 
University) has broadened the horizon 
of each student interne. 

Social events for the group included 
beach parties, cocktail parties, visits to 
the Radio City Music Hall and Hyde 
Park, where the students met and 
talked with Mrs. Roosevelt. Through 
the Volunteer Services of the United 
Nations the internes also travelled and 
visited with American families. 

As for the value of the interneship 
program to her own career in the Phil- 
ippines Mrs. Valdes has no doubt. 
“It has given me ideas as to how, in 
my chosen profession of teaching, I 
can so mold the eager minds of our 
youth that they would be more re- 
ceptive to the noble principles of in- 
ternational co-operation. When I look 
ahead and think of the number of 
young Filipino boys and girls who will 
come within my sphere of influence 
and absorb from me the wonderful 
feeling of oneness with all the peoples 
of the earth, I ham happy indeed for 
the privilege of having been a United 
Nations interne.” 











Remedies for World Economic Problems 


Advocated at Bank, Fund Meetings 


OWER world trade barriers, more 

private investments from abroad 
for under-developed areas and cur- 
rency convertibility were advocated at 
the eighth annual session of the Boards 
of Governors of the International 
Bank and _ International Monetary 
Fund which began in Washington on 
September 9. 

In a message of welcome read to the 
Governors of both bodies, President 
Eisenhower said: “The United States 
fully supports the great objectives of 
these two institutions: the establish- 
ment and maintenance of sound 
money, the quickening of trade, and 
the development of natural resources. 
The Fund and Bank are outstanding 
examples of co-operative endeavor and 
achievement. They are instruments 
through which the member countries 
work together to help achieve a better 
life for their peoples. 

“T congratulate you on the progress 
thus far won and wish you success 
both in your deliberations and in your 
operations in the year ahead.” 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS Opening the ses- 
sion, the Joint Chairman of the Bank 
and Fund Boards, Mohamad Ali, of 
Pakistan, asked the Governors to con- 
sider efforts to attain freer trade, a 
better balance of international pay- 
ments and convertibility of currencies, 
to make more investment capital avail- 
able and to stabilize world prices for 
raw materials exported by the under- 
developed countries. 

Commending the Bank’s loans for 
development projects, he expressed the 
hope that the Bank could find chan- 
nels for greater and swifter assistance, 
and suggested that governments give 
more sympathetic consderation to a 
proposal for an international finance 
corporation (to help promote produc- 
tive private enterprise in under-de- 
veloped areas) which would supple- 
ment the Bank’s work. 

Mr. Ali also expressed regret at the 
sudden death of Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson of the United States Supreme 
Court, recalling that Justice Vinson 
took a leading part at the Bretton 
Woods Conference of 1944 which set 
up the Bank and Fund. The session 
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then stood for a moment of silence in 
memory of Justice Vinson. 

The Governors approved, without 
formal vote, a United States motion 
that no action be taken on a Czecho- 
slovak resolution to exclude the 
“Kuomintang group” as_representa- 
tives of China to the Fund and the 
Bank. The Czechoslovak resolution 
was supported by India and Yugo- 
slavia, and was opposed by China. 


BANK PRESIDENT REVIEWS 


HE fiscal year ending June 30, 

1953 was one of “progress and 
solid achievement” for the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, said Mr. Black. (By 
September 10, it had made 88 loans, 
totaling $1,706,968,464 to 29 coun- 


NEW BANK LOANS 


Seven new loans by the Interna- 
tional Bank—the equivalent of $47,- 
402,000 — were announced between 
September 4 and September 10. One, 
for $20,000,000, goes to Chile to help 
finance the construction of a chemical 
pulp mill and a newsprint paper mill. 
Colombia received $14,350,000 to help 
the Government continue its improve- 
ments in the national highway system 
begun in 1951 as a matter of pressing 
importance to its economy. A third 
loan, for $9,000,000 goes to the In- 
dustrial Development Bank of Tur- 
key, which helps to finance the estab- 
lishment or expansion of private in- 
dustrial enterprises in the country. 

Iceland received two loans. One, in 
various European currencies equiva- 
lent to $1,350,000 was for agricultural 
development, and the other for £90,000 
($252,000) was for constructing a 
building to house radio transmitter 
equipment serving North Atlantic air 
traffic. 

Nicaragua also received two loans: 
$3,500,000 for highway construction, 
and $450,000 for equipment for gen- 
erating electric power. 


The United States motion was sup- 
ported by the United Kingdom and 
the Philippines. 

The joint session of the two Boards 
then adjourned, and the Bank’s Board 
met to receive the annual report 
presented by Eugene R. Black, who 
has been selected by the Bank’s Execu- 
tive Directors for a further five-year 
term ending July 1, 1959, as President 
of the institution. 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


tries and territories. In addition, the 
proportion of loans made in non-dollar 
currencies—17 per cent of the total— 
was much higher in the fiscal year 
1953 than in any preVious year.) 





TRADE BARRIERS After reviewing the 
past year of operations Mr. Black ap- 
pealed for new efforts to lower barriers 
in world trade. 

Warning that no one difficulty could 
be blamed for the world’s economic 
problems, he called for “the joint ef- 
forts of all of us” to find solutions and 
said that the United States, “because 
of its towering position, has no doubt 
special responsibilities.” 

The United States could hardly 
reconcile its position “as the giant of 
the world economy” with the fear of 
competition expressed “in the mainte- 
nance of high trade barriers and other 
restrictions against foreign goods.” 
Those barriers, he added, “make the 
world, including the United States, 
poorer than it would be if foreign 
products had access to the American 
market.” 

A more liberal import policy, he 
observed, had been advocated in offi- 
cial reports to the United States Gov- 
ernment in the past year and by 
prominent United States industrialists, 
and that United States customs pro- 
cedures had been somewhat simplified 
by a law adopted this summer. “But 
much else remains to be done if the 
flow of international trade is to re- 
flect a growing and dynamic world 
economy.” 
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FINANCING DEVELOPMENT Discussing the 
financing of economic development, he 
stressed the indispensable need for in- 
creasing the flow of foreign private 
capital investment to under-developed 
areas, AN important step toward at- 
tracting such capital, he added, was 
being taken by several countries in 
clearing up unsettled foreign debts, a 
“serious barrier” against private in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Black also drew special atten- 
tion to the problem of financing elec- 
tric power expansion in  under-de- 


STATEMENT BY FUND'S 


HE international payments situa- 

tion has improved over the past 
year. But further action toward mak- 
ing currencies convertible is still neces- 
sary so that national economies may 
be more productive and less restrictive. 

In delivering this appeal for con- 
vertibility at the eighth annual session 
of the International Monetary Fund’s 
Board of Governors on September 10, 
the Fund’s Managing Director, Ivar 
Rooth, said that whereas discussion of 
convertibility at many of the previous 
annual meetings, held in “an environ- 
ment of crisis,’ would have seemed 
academic, “we do seem now to have 
reached a stage where the future is 
not all black.” 


A PRACTICABLE OBJECTIVE The “persist- 
ent difficulties in international pay- 
ments are being gradually met. . . by 
improvements based on sounder eco- 
nomic and financial policies,” he said, 
and convertibility of currencies had 
now become a practicable objective. 
As steps toward convertibility he 
called for sound financial policies such 
as a budget in balance or in surplus, 
restraint in the expansion of credit, a 
balanced investment program based on 
available resources, and a wage level 
reflecting productivity. Wherever in- 
flation persisted, it should be fought. 


TRADE POLICIES Urging the adoption of 
trade policies suited to convertibility, 
Mr. Rooth said that surplus countries 
should give up the shelter of high 
tariff protection and arbitrary barriers 
to imports. “Convertibility requires a 
willingness to permit considerably 
more free competition than is the 
normal practice today. . . . What the 
great creditor countries, and particu- 
larly the United States, do about their 
foreign economic policies is highly 
important for currency convertibility.” 

The Fund, he added, stood ready to 
help members facing the risks in- 
volved in adopting a policy of con- 
vertibility. He described services avail- 
able to members, including sales of 
foreign currency to meet temporary 
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veloped countries. Merely to double 
the present low level of consumption 
in the next ten years might require $10 
billion, he estimated, and “novel and 
ingenious” financing techniques would 
have to be found to raise the capital. 
Possibly, he suggested, a “construction 
fund surcharge” on basic electric rates 
might be paid by the consumer in 
cash, in return for which he would 
receive stock in the undertaking. 

The Governors then began debate 
of Mr. Black’s statement and the 
Bank’s annual report. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


payments needs, and consultations 
with Fund members on exchange re- 
strictions or their monetary problems. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE SALES The Fund’s 
sales of foreign exchange since its 
inception, he added, had now reached 
a total of nearly $1 billion. In the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1953, it 
had sold foreign exchange totaling 
$66,000,000 to five members: Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Finland, Paraguay and 
Turkey. Since then, it had sold the 
equivalent of over $70,000,000 in 
United States dollars, sterling and 
German marks to six countries: Fin- 
land, Bolivia, Turkey, Brazil, Chile, 
and Japan. 

Regarding consultations with mem- 
bers, Mr. Rooth called attention to 
“retention quotas” (practices by which 
certain countries allow exporters to 
retain part of their dollar earnings and 
which in the Fund’s view cause ab- 
normal trade relations). “Last year 
we were worried about the increasing 
use of these undesirable practices,” he 
said. “Today the problem is consider- 
ably less acute, primarily because of 
the efforts of the countries concerned, 
together with the efforts of inter- 
national institutions.” 

In the whole field of international 
financial problems, he said, the Fund 
could “help, encourage and advise its 
members,” but “only the members 
themselves can adopt the right poli- 
cies.” 


PAYMENTS PROBLEM Concluding, he 
warned against complacency about the 
present improved payments situation. 
“The payments problem cannot be 
regarded as solved until inflation, the 
basic cause of payments difficulties, 
is rooted out; until countries no longer 
depend upon restrictions and discrimi- 
nations to bolster their payments posi- 
tion; and until the members of the 
Fund have established convertibility 
of their currencies.” 

The Governors then proceeded to 
discuss Mr. Rooth’s statement and the 
Fund’s annual report. 


Administrative 
Tribunal Delivers 
Opinions 

On Terminations 


The United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal recently handed down opin- 
ions on individual applications for 
rescinding the Secretary-General’s de- 
cision to terminate the employment of 
21 Secretariat members. 

It upheld the decision of the Secre- 
tary-General in rejecting the claims in 
nine cases involving temporary em- 
ployees. In the remaining twelve cases 
—concerning eleven staff members 
with permanent contracts, and one 
who had a temporary contract—the 
Tribunal found that the terminations 
were technically defective, principally 
for procedural reasons. In seven cases, 
as requested by the applicants, com- 
pensation in varying amounts was or- 
dered in lieu of reinstatement, and in 
four cases reinstatement was ordered. 

Under the statute of the Tribunal, 
the Secretary-General has the option 
of refusing reinstatement, if he con- 
siders it inadvisable, in which case the 
Tribunal decides on the amount of 
compensation. In these four cases, the 
Secretary-General, after careful con- 
sideration, refused reinstatement and 
asked the Tribunal to determine the 
compensation. 

The administrative system of the 
United Nations, still in a stage of de- 
velopment, rests largely on permanent 
staff regulations adopted by the As- 
sembly during its sixth session. The 
recent decisions of the Tribunal now 
are being studied with respect to ques- 
tions raised involving the staff regula- 
tions and resolutions of the Assembly. 

The Administrative Tribunal was 
established in November 1949 to hear 
and pass judgment upon applications 
alleging non-observance of contracts of 
employment of staff members or of 
their terms of appointment. The Tri- 
bunal is composed of seven members 
—no two of whom can be nationals 
of the same state—and each case is 
heard by three members. The present 
Tribunal dealing with these cases is 
under the presidency of Madame Paul 
Bastid, of France, with Lord Crook, 
of the United Kingdom, and Sture 
Petren, of Sweden, as Vice-Presidents, 
and Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, as alter- 
nate. 
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International Law Commission 


New Arbitration Procedure Recommended 


A DRAFT code for procedure to 
be followed in international ar- 
bitrations, in preparation since the first 
session of the International Law Com- 
mission in 1949, is being sent to the 
General Assembly by the Commission 
with the suggestion that the Assembly 
recommend the draft to Member states 
as a basis for an international conven- 
tion. Draft articles for consideration 
by governments were also prepared by 
the Commission at its fifth session, held 
in Geneva from June 4 through Au- 
gust 14, on some aspects of the régime 
of the high seas and nationality in- 
cluding statelessness. 

Discussion of a draft code of of- 
fenses against the peace and security 
of mankind; codification of the topic 
“diplomatic intercourse and immuni- 
ties”; the second report on the régime 
of the territorial sea; and two docu- 
ments, One containing comment by 
governments on the question of the 
delimitation of the territorial sea of 
two adjacent states, the other on the 
law of treaties, were all held over for 
consideration at the next session. 

The term “arbitral procedure” re- 
fers to provisions for safeguarding the 
effectiveness of arbitration agreements 
accepted by the parties, as well as 
clauses relating to the constitution and 
powers of the tribunal, the general 
rules of evidence and procedure and 
the award of the arbitrators. 

The Commission, at its fourth ses- 
sion a year ago, adopted a draft code 
of arbitral procedure which was sent 
to governments with a request for 
their comments (See Bulletin, Vol. 
XIII, No. 5). 


DUAL During the current session, the 
Commission considered the draft in 
the light of those comments. The pres- 
ent draft on arbitral procedure has a 
dual aspect. While in some matters it 
does no more than codify the existing 
law of international arbitration, in 
other respects its provisions are con- 
sidered by the Commission to be de- 
sirable developments in this field of 
arbitral procedure. 

According to established law and 
practice, international arbitration is a 
procedure for the settlement of dis- 
putes between states by a_ binding 
award on the basis of law and as the 
result of an undertaking, voluntarily 
accepted. The present draft codifies 
these principles. But in matters of pro- 
cedure, the Commission has gone out- 
side the existing law by devising ma- 
chinery calculated to safeguard the 
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undertaken, to submit an existing or 
future dispute to arbitration. 


As past experience has shown, the 
obligation to settle a dispute or future 
disputes by arbitration may be frus- 
trated in a number of contingencies, 
all of which the Commission has at- 
tempted to cover in the present draft. 
For one thing, the question of whether 
the subject matter of the dispute is 
covered by the obligation to arbitrate, 
would no longer depend upon the uni- 
lateral action of one state. First judge 
of the arbitrability of a dispute would 
be the tribunal itself. If it has not yet 
been constituted, then the matter would 
be decided by the International Court 
of Justice. Furthermore, the President 
of the Court would have power to 
appoint the arbitrators, if the states 
fail to agree on them. If the parties are 
unable themselves to prepare an instru- 
ment defining the issues (the “com- 
promis”) the arbitral tribunal would 
prepare it. The tribunal also would 
have jurisdiction over counter-claims. 
While the award would be final and 
not subject to appeal, the Commission 
felt it essential to recognize the legal 
right of the parties to ask for revision 
upon discovery of new material facts 
or for its annulment on important 
grounds which include, in particular, 
excess of jurisdiction, 





SCOPE Some members of the Com- 
mission felt that the draft went be- 
yond the scope of arbitral procedure, 
and contained substantive provisions 
contrary to the notion of arbitration 
as conceived in existing international 
law; the abandonment of certain sub- 
stantial rights of states in favor of ar- 
bitral tribunals would be incompatible 
with the fundamental principle of state 
sovereignty. The majority of the Com- 
mission rejected this contention, No 
state is obliged to submit a dispute 
to arbitration unless it has previously 
agreed to do so. Once it has under- 
taken that obligation, the draft on 
arbital procedure would simply require 
it to live up to that obligation. 


AUTONOMY The Commission was anx- 
ious to preserve the essential feature 
of international arbitration: the au- 
tonomy of the will of the parties with 
regard to the choice of the arbitrators, 
the law to be applied and the proced- 
ure of the arbitral tribunal. The free- 
dom of the parties is limited only by 
the rules necessary to prevent the frus- 
tration of the common free will of the 
parties as expressed in the original un- 
dertaking to arbitrate, to settle the dis- 
pute by arbitration. 


After a study of reports on “Régime 
of the high seas,” the Commission 
adopted draft articles on the con- 
tinental shelf; fishery resources of the 
high seas; and contiguous zones. 


CONTINENTAL SHELF The Commission 
has defined the term “continental 
shelf” as referring to the sea-bed and 
sub-soil of the submarine areas con- 


INDIAN ADVANCE PARTY TO KOREA 





AT THE PALAM AIRPORT, New Delhi, on the return of Shri R. K. Nehru, leader of the Indian 
sale; advance party to Korea, with some other members. Shri R. K. Nehru appears second from 
effectiveness of the obligation, freely ~ right in the picture. Others in the picture are Lt.-Gen. K. S. Thimayya and Maj.-Gen, S. P. P. Thorat. 
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tiguous to the cuast, but outside the 
area of the territorial sea to a depth 
of 200 meters. The Commission fixed 
the limit of 200 meters, at present 
sufficient for all practical needs, be- 
cause it felt that a fixed limit was 
needed and because it is at that depth 
that the continental shelf, in a geo- 
logical sense, generally comes to an 
end and the continental slope begins, 
falling steeply to a great depth. In 
other articles, the Commission provid- 
ed that the coastal state may exercise 
sovereign rights over the area thus de- 
scribed and delimited for the purpose 
of exploring and exploiting its natural 
resources. The exercise should not re- 
sult in any unjustifiable interference 
with navigation, fishing or fish pro- 
duction. 

Provision is made for determining 
the boundary line of the continental 
shelf where the same continental shelf 
is contiguous to the territories of two 
or more states whose coasts are op- 
posite or adjacent to each other. The 
articles contain a provision that dis- 
putes concerning their interpretation 
or application shall be submitted to 
arbitration at the request of any of 
the parties. 


FISHERIES “Draft articles covering the 
basic aspect of the international reg- 
ulation of fisheries provide that a state 
whose nationals are engaged in fish- 
ing in any area of the high seas where 
the nationals of any other states are 
not thus engaged may regulate and 
control fishing activities there to pro- 
tect fisheries against waste or exterm- 
ination; where two or more states are 
engaged in fishing in any area of the 
high seas, the states concerned shall 
prescribe measures by agreement. If 
they cannot agree, a draft article pro- 
vides for the possible establishment 
of an international authority, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, to 
regulate fisheries on the high seas. An- 
other article provides that coastal 
states situated within 100 miles from 
the territorial sea may take part on 
equal footing in any system of regula- 
tion, even though their nationals are 
not engaged in fishing. In their 
main aspect, both drafts go beyond the 
existing law and must be regarded to 
a large extent as falling within the 
category of progressive development 
of international law. 

The existing position of interna- 
tional law is, in general, that regula- 
tions issued by a state for the con- 
servation of fisheries in any area of 
the high seas, outside its territorial 
waters, are binding only upon the na- 
tionals of that state. Existing law also 
provides no adequate protection for 
marine fauna against extermination, a 
position which constitutes, in the first 
instance, a danger to the food supply 
of the world. 

These articles are intended to pro- 
vide the basis for the solution of the 
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difficulties inherent in the existing 
situation. The international authority 
proposed for creation within the 
framework of the United Nations 
would act at the request of any in- 
terested state. While the articles con- 
tain general principles for the protec- 
tion of fisheries, it is clear that only 
a detailed convention or conventions 
can translate these principle into a 
system of working rules. 


CONTIGUOUS ZONE A single article on 

the contiguous zone reads as follows: 
On the high seas adjacent to its ter- 
ritorial sea, the coastal state may 
exercise. the control necessary to 
prevent and punish the infringe- 
ment, within its territory or terri- 
torial sea, of its customs, immigra- 
tion, fiscal or sanitary regulations. 
Such control may not be exercised 
at a distance beyond twelve miles 
from the base line from which the 
width of the territorial sea is meas- 
ured. 


Apart from some qualifications and 
reservations, the principle underlying 
that article has encountered no op- 
position on the part of the govern- 
ments which have since made observa- 
tions on this subject. International law 
does not forbid states to exercise a 
measure of protective, preventive or 
punitive jurisdiction for certain pur- 
poses Over a belt of water contiguous 
to its territorial sea. In adopting the 
limit of twelve miles for the exercise 
of the protective rights of states with- 
in the contiguous zone, the Commis- 
sion does not intend to prejudice in 
any direction the results of its exami- 
nation of the question of the territorial 
sea and of its limits. 


FOR ARAB REFUGEES 





The Italian Government has allocated twenty 
five million lire to supplies for the Palestine 
refugees relief program. The Italian chargé d’af- 
faires watches the first shipment, which includes 
blankets, clothing, jam and condensed milk. 


STATELESSNESS The Commission pre- 
pared two draft conventions, seeking 
to eliminate or reduce future stateless- 
ness. To be submitted to governments 
for comment, they are not intended to 
have retroactive effect and are not 
concerned with the problem of the 
elimination or reduction of existing 
statelessness. 

Briefly, the articles provide for 
eliminating or reducing statelessness as 
a result of birth. In one, a child who 
would otherwise be stateless is guar- 
anteed at birth the nationality of the 
party in whose territory he is born. 
In the other, he acquires the nationality 
of his parents or that state, though the 
state may require him to fulfil certain 
conditions. Foundlings would acquire 
the nationality of the territory in which 
they are found. Nationality for births 
on ships and aircraft would follow 
registry, A person born in the terri- 
tory of a state which is not a party 
to the convention would acquire the 
nationality of the party of which one 
of its parents is a national. 

In case of a change of status, the 
draft articles provide that a loss of 
nationality through marriage, divorce. 
legitimation, recognition or adoption 
shall be conditional upon acquisition 
of another nationality. Renunciation, 
naturalization or failure to register 
would not result in loss of nationality, 
unless another nationality is acquired. 

In the draft of one convention, 
parties may not deprive nationals of 
nationality by way of penalty if such 
deprivation renders them stateless. In 
the other, statelessness from such de- 
privation would be permitted where 
the nationals voluntarily entered the 
service of a foreign country against 
an express prohibition by their own 
state. 

In case of transfer of territory from 
one state to another, inhabitants would 
not become stateless. They would 
either acquire the nationality of the 
state to which they were transferred 
or retain their own. 

The articles provide for the estab- 
lishment within the framework of the 
United Nations of an agency to act on 
behalf of stateless persons before a 
tribunal established under the conven- 
tions. The same tribunal may also 
hear disputes between contracting 
states concerning interpretation or ap- 
plication of the conventions. 

Officers of the Commission were 
J. P. A. Francois, Chairman; Gilberto 
Amado, First Vice-Chairman; F. I. 
Kozhevnikov, Second Vice-Chairman; 
and H. Lauterpacht, Rapporteur, Mr. 
Francois will represent the Commis- 
sion at the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, where members will 
be elected to the Commission, all of 
whose members’ terms expire on De- 
cember 31. The Commission decided 
that its next sesion would be held in 
Geneva for a period of ten weeks be- 
ginning May 17, 1954. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS in non-self-governing territories were the subject of special study at 
recent session of General Assembly’s Committee which considers information on these areas. 


Educational Progress and Problems 


In Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Despite Many Advances, Assembly Committee Finds 


Need for More Improvement in Amount 


and Quality of Facilities 


DUCATION has advanced ap- 

preciably in the world’s non-self- 
governing territories since 1950, There 
are more children at school, more stu- 
dents at universities, and more money 
is being spent on education. 

Thus, in 59 of the territories the 
number of children enrolled in schools 
rose from over 5,000,000 to over 
7,000,000 between 1945-46 and 1951. 
In British-administered territories, full- 
time university students increased to 
3,234 in 1952, while the number 
studying abroad at British and Irish 
universities rose from less than 4,000 
in 1950 to some 6,000 at the begin- 
ning of the year. There was also a 
marked rise in the number of students 
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from French territories attending 
French metropolitan institutions, those 
from North Africa totalling over 2,000 
in mid-1952, with some 1,700 from 
other French territories. 

Examples of the rise in educational 
expenditures by the administering au- 
thorities are provided by: (a) the 
Belgian Congo, where the recurrent 
budget for 1952 came to 482 million 
francs; (b) French Equatorial Africa, 
where the recurrent budget climbed to 
1,495 million francs in 1952; and (c) 
an annual increase of about £4,000,000 
in seven British territories in Africa. 

These are some of the salient facts 
about educational progress brought 
out in the General Assembly’s Com- 


mittee on Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories during its fourth session held in 
New York from August 18 to Septem- 
ber 8. 


OBSTACLES Much, however, remains to 
be done. The increases in school en- 
rollment, as this Committee reported 
to the Assembly, must be balanced 
against the situation in many parts of 
Africa, where less than one-tenth of 
the children are attending school. Here 
and elsewhere a large proportion of 
the children enrolled fail or are un- 
able to remain at school for anything 
near the minimum period necessary 
to lay the first foundations of a literate 
population. In general, fewer girls than 
boys go to primary schools. Still fewer 
attend secondary schools. Again, while 
the proportion of government revenue 
spent on education is from 15 to 20 
per cent or more of territorial revenue 
in a number of territories, it falls far 
below 10 per cent in many others. In 
brief, the opportunities for school at- 
tendance are far below the demands 
and the needs of the peoples. 

When the wider aspects of educa- 
tion are considered, the need for ac- 
celerated action is all the more strik- 
ing. Not only is there too little educa- 
tion, with too few schools and too 
short a period of schooling, the Com- 
mittee observed, but the quality of 
education, too, is open to criticism. 
The need for education has increased, 
the problems have become even more 
complex, and the whole process of 
aiding the peoples of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories to attain self-govern- 
ment is hindered by inadequacies in 
their education. Even though the ad- 
ministering members have, in their 
various territories, done much to in- 
troduce and to develop education, 
sometimes with spectacular results, the 
education which is being provided 
does not yet satisfy the needs of the 
peoples either in quantity or in quality. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY Since better- 
ment of human relations in the non- 
self-governing territories and access 
to equal opportunities in education for 
all children are of such fundamental 
importance, the Committee decided to 
continue to focus attention on them. 

Despite favorable developments 
since 1950, it found that there remain 
wide differences in the educational 
facilities open to children of different 
groups in some territories. Thus, com- 
pulsory education in certain African 
territories is applied to all but African 
children. There is a wide diversity in 
the sums spent on the education of 
each child according to the category 
assigned to him by law. 

There are also systems where the 
provision for the culture of a parti- 
cular group of children is such that 
modern education is difficult to link 
with traditional values. In education 
for all, the Committee felt, it is neces- 
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sary to emphasize basic human dignity 
and to help in the understanding of 
those cultures that have only recently 
come into contact with one another. 
“Too often Western civilization has 
brought with it an implied disapproval 
of indigenous traditions; too often in- 
digenous aspirations have sought the 
externals of Western civilization. The 
consequence may be that the resulting 
amalgam of cultures, if of potential 
value, is acquired at the expense of 
self-confidence or of tolerance, both 
of which are required in the exercise 
of a self-government contributory to 
world peace.” 


LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION The use of 
the vernacular as a medium of instruc- 
tion was considered by the Committee 
in the light of the findings by UNESCO 
experts that there is nothing in the 
structure of any language which pre- 
cludes it from becoming a vehicle of 
modern civilization, that the mother 
tongue is the best medium for teach- 
ing a child. 

Every effort, the experts therefore 
recommended, should be made to pro- 
vide mother-tongue instruction to as 
late a stage in education as possible. 
They also recognized, however, that 
this is not always possible, that there 
is nO One'solution to the question of 
the choice of the language of instruc- 
tion, Many obstacles of a political, lin- 
guistic, educational, socio-cultural, 
economic, financial and practical nature 
may impede or condition the use of the 
mother tongue. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization is now engaged on a more 
detailed study of special aspects of sec- 
ond language teaching and of the 
methodology of teaching reading and 
writing. 

Noting UNESCO’s work with ap- 
preciation the Committee expressed its 
continued interest in the further study 
of the practical problems involved 
with a view to their solution. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION One strategic 
problem to which the Committee ad- 
dressed itself was that of extending 
primary education toward the goal of 
universal and free schooling adequate 
in length and quality as the basis for 
a literate population. 

In many non-self-governing terri- 
tories, it found, the immediate need 
is not to make education compulsory, 
but to provide school facilities and to 
overcome the difficulties which pre- 
vent children from taking full advan- 
tage of these opportunities. To make 
effective use of existing facilities in 
order to extend education to the whole 
population, education should be pro- 
vided free of charge so that no chil- 
dren are debarred from school by 
reason of poverty. 

The principle of compulsory educa- 
tion, of course, is also of major im- 
portance. Free and compulsory pri- 
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OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 
IN DEPENDENT AREAS 


This is how the objectives of educa- 
tion in non-self-governing territories 
are outlined by the Assembly Com- 
mittee which examines information on 
these areas: 

(a) To develop moral and civic 
consciousness and responsibility among 
the peoples, and to enable them to 
take an increasing share of responsi- 
bility in the conduct of their own af- 
fairs. 

(b) To raise the living standards 
of the people by helping them to im- 
prove their economic productivity and 
standards of health. 

(c) To promote the social progress 
of the territories, taking into account 
the basic cultural values and the aspir- 
ations of the peoples concerned. 

(d) To extend the intellectual de- 
velopment of the peoples so as to give 
them access to all levels of culture. 

Education is thus an integral part of 
general progress, reaching the adults 
as well as the children and aiming at 
the highest possible development of 
the individual in the changing society 
of which he forms a part. In the non- 
self-governing territories this process 
will include familiarity with and train- 
ing in the use of the tools of eco- 
nomic, social and political advance- 
ment so that a full measure of self- 
government can be attained. 





mary education, the Committee main- 
tained, should therefore figure as the 
objective in the plans for practical 
action. 


In some territories, compulsory pri- 
mary school attendance has already 
been established in law and practice 
and is firmly implanted in the minds 
of the people. In others, compulsory 
school attendance laws have been 
adopted for particular localities or 
for groups of pupils, and within these 
limitations appear generally effective. 
Elsewhere, there may be school at- 
tendance laws but existing difficulties 
prevent their full implementation. Yet 
again, target dates may have been 
fixed for achieving primary education 
on a general or stage-by-stage basis. 
Efforts to ensure regular attendance 
and continuity have, however, met 
with considerable obstacles. 


The Committee accordingly thought 
it might be more practical to proceed 
step-by-step toward regularly assigned 
objectives, as follows: (a) making 
regular attendance compulsory for 
those enrolled in schools; (b) setting 
minimum and maximum ages for ad- 
mission to the various grades; (c) 
making enrollment and attendance 
compulsory in regions where there are 
sufficient school facilities and _ staff; 


and (d) introducing universal com- 
pulsory education, 


TWIN PROBLEMS Particularly important 
in this program of extending primary 
school education, the Committee con- 
sidered, are “the twin problems of 
wastage and retardation.” (“Wastage” 
means the loss of pupils who leave be- 
fore completing a school course, and 
the term “retardation” refers to cases 
where through general causes pupils 
repeat classes or take longer to com- 
plete a course than the number of 
years prescribed for it.) 

Another problem arises where the 
school course available to the pupils 
is not enough in itself to lay the first 
foundations of education. Where gross 
enrollment is quite considerable, an 
appreciable proportion of the children 
cease to attend in their second year 
and so on until those attending the 
final year are but a very small per- 
centage of those originally enrolled. 
In other territories again, the large 
majority of the schools provide 
courses of no more than one or two 
years and the average child is unlikely 
in existing circumstances to have the 
opportunity to attend any other school. 

The Committee accordingly sug- 
gested more comprehensive and sci- 
entific studies of the financial, eco- 
nomic, social and educational causes 
of wastage and retardation and of the 
means of remedying these factors in 
educational inefficiency. 

In taking the necessary steps to 
establish compulsory free primary edu- 
cation, the Committee also stressed, 
care must be taken to expand existing 
teacher-training schools and to pro- 
vide for secondary education, without 
which primary education cannot be 
fully developed as an integral part of 
the economic, social and political ad- 
vancement of the peoples of the terri- 
tories. 


TEACHER-TRAINING Among the points 
made by the Committee in regard to 
teacher-training were the following: 
The speedy extension of efficient pri- 
mary education and the establishment 
of compulsory free primary education 
depend very largely on the rapid pro- 
duction of a sufficient number of 
qualified teachers. The value of educa- 
tion must be determined to a large 
extent by the quality of the teaching 
profession. The cost of teachers’ sal- 
aries is often more than half the total 
annual recurrent expenses on educa- 
tion. Teacher-training institutions 
should be of high quality and directed 
by those having deep sympathy with 
and knowledge of indigenous life. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN In most non- 


self-governing territories, particularly 
in Africa, the education of women lags 
behind that of men. There are, how- 
ever, hopeful signs of improvement. 
Education of women, the Committee 
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considered, is part of the problem of 
the social and cultural evolution of the 
inhabitants of the non-self-governing 
territories. It requires comprehensive 
action — administrative, economic or 
social — for the protection of women 
and the change of their status. 
Measures suggested to this end in- 
cluded the following: (a) more free 
education for girls, with the liberal 
provision of scholarships, including 
places reserved for girls only. (b) In- 
cluding girls in compulsory primary 
education schemes, (“There is often a 
stronger case for compulsory educa- 
tion among girls in view of the greater 
reluctance to send girls to school.”) 
(c) More primary schools for girls 
or the development of co-educational 
methods to meet the particular needs 
of girls and to attract girls to the co- 
educational schools. (d) The develop- 
ment of technical training in fields 
particularly suited to women. (e) En- 
couragement of girls to become teach- 
ers, and improvements in the training 
of women teachers. (f) Further con- 
sideration of the status and remunera- 


‘tion of women teachers, including the 


employment of more married women 
teachers. (g) Organizing or extending 
educational opportunities for adult 
women. 

Further, all school curricula in all 
grades of schools should have regard 
to the aspirations of girls and the 
needs of women. But this should not 
mean a special type of education 
limited to the woman in the home. 
Schools which girls attend should offer 
education in its broadest sense. This 
will include courses of particular in- 
terest to girls, as schools which boys 
attend will include courses of par- 
ticular interest to boys. 

Special inducements to attract and 
keep girls at school are justified, in- 
deed necessary, where—as is often 
now the case— boys are going to 
school in more rapidly increasing 
numbers than girls. Otherwise, a major 
effect of educational development may 
be to increase the stress involved in 
adapting the indigenous society to new 
needs, since the disproportion between 
the educated men and women will 
continually increase. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING The Committee 
also discussed vocational training 
problems. Increased emphasis on eco- 
nomic development, it observed, has 
directed attention to the need for more 
adequate facilities for producing 
trained workers of both sexes in many 
fields and at various levels of skill. In 
recent years, despite the limiting fac- 
tor of finances, expenditures on 
the development of vocational and 
technical education have risen, and 
older methods of vocational training 
have been replaced by systems which 
seem to promise more fruitful results. 

Technical education, the Committee 
further stressed, must be part of a 
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general system of education, The pupil 
who is to be trained as a competent 
artisan will require an adequate basic 
standard of general education, fol- 
lowed by three years of technical 
training and by continued training of 
a practical character while in his first 
years of employment. Training in the 
higher ranks of technical skill should 
reach a level comparable with that of 
university education. 

On the other hand, during the pro- 
cess of economic development at 
present taking place in non-self-gov- 
erning territories, many classes of 
workers can receive training on the 
job or in specially organized courses 
of short duration. They do not have 
to become the master of a trade in 
the way in which the apprentice or the 
graduate of a tcchnical institute is 
master of his trade. In most cases, at- 
tention is primarily directed to pro- 
viding vocational training for the 
young. The practical benefits to be 
derived from training policies to im- 
prove and up-grade the skill of work- 
ers already in employment appear, 
however, to have received less con- 
sideration. 

In addition, the direct relationship 
between the vocational training re- 
quirements and the man-power needs 
of the territories necessitates close 
liaison between industry and com- 
merce on the one hand and institu- 
tions of vocational training on the 
other. Account should also be taken 
of training needs in the planning of 
economic development and as that 
development progresses. 

The Committee hoped, too, that 
use will be made of the services of 
the International Labor Organization 
where appropriate. 


Also advocated was regional co-op~ 
eration in providing vocational train- 
ing, as in the Caribbean area and in 
the South Pacific, where it is impossi- 
ble for small island territories acting 
alone to provide extensive training 
at home. 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION How can 
more money be obtained for improv- 
ing education? How can the best 
results be obtained for the money 
spent? These are and will remain 
stubborn problems. The expenses are 
mainly of a recurrent character. The 
systematic maintenance and expansion 
of educational expenditure are thus 
generally more important than capital 
expenditure in times of boom, how- 
ever valuable such expenditure may be 
and however essential it may be as a 
part of economic development plan- 
ning. 

As for obtaining the best results fo. 
the money spent on education, the 
Committee stressed the value of con- 
tributions from the population in civic 
services by voluntary efforts both 
an aid in solving financial problems 





and also in broadening the popular 
support for education. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION The role of 
education in community development, 
as the Committee saw it, is to provide 
the means whereby new interests and 
aspirations can be geared to the local 
cultural foundations and _ collective 
purposes, so as to lead to the emer- 
gence and consolidation of construc- 
tive social forces. Thus, community 
education requires the combination of 
all agents in social development: the 
public health and social welfare of- 
ficer as well as the educationalist; the 
traditional leaders as well as the youth; 
women as well as men, It requires the 
assistance of expanding social institu- 
tions, improving literacy and the con- 
fidence of the people in their evolu- 
tion toward the full exercise of self- 
government. 

Community education calls, too, for 
the fundamental education of adults 
as well as for school education of 
children, for all types of informal edu- 
cation as well as the formal education 
of the school or of the adult class. It 
is of great importance in preventing 
the emergence of dangerous cleavages 
between the educated youth and the 
uneducated older generation. The for- 
mal education of young people and 
the formal or informal education of 
adults must thus be regarded as com- 
plementary aspects of one general 
process of education. 

In this general process, the school 
should be a central feature. If it is, 
the Committee felt, it may well find 
itself able to overcome some problems 
which without the participation of the 
community may have appeared to be 
financially insoluble. 

In this spirit, the school should seek 
an affirmative answer to questions such 
as the following: (a) Does the school 
help the people to identify their own 
problems? (b) Does it help the people 
to understand their resources for solv- 
ing their own problems? (c) Does it 
help the people to learn how to use 
and to increase their resources to solve 
their problems? (d) Does it enable 
the people to work together in their 
common objective and their common 
purposes? (e) Does it help the people 
to accomplish their tasks on their own 
responsibility and upon their own 
initiative? (f) Does it help the com- 
munity to establish social institutions 
that will continue to enable the com- 
munity to meet their problems? 

While the main task before the 
Committee was to examine educa- 
tional conditions in non-self-governir 
territories, it dealt also, though in less 
letail, with social and economic con- 
ditions. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS During the discus- 
sions on social matters, the Indian 
representative pointed out that the 
shift of population from rural to urban 
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areas had tragically aggravated the so- 
cial problems of most territories; that 
there had been drastic reductions in 
expenditures on social developments: 
and that in many territories racial 
discrimination was still prevalent. Fur- 
ther, women remained in an inferior 
status and corporal punishment was 
still being practised. 

Stressing the importance of the so- 
cial development problem’s financial 
aspects the representative of Iraq ac- 
knowledged that the Administering 
Members, particularly the United 
Kingdom and France, had contributed 
considerable sums to the development 
of their territories, but emphasized 
that these states were in a position to 
dispose of the resources of these ter- 
ritories, He felt also that statistical 
data available to the Committee were 
inadequate. 

The United Kingdom representative, 
on the other hand, described how so- 
cial problems in British-administered 
territories Were being dealt with in a 
practical way, in such matters as the 
training of medical personnel, housing 
programs, and the training of trade 
union officials in collaboration with 
the International Labor Organization. 

Conditions of social progress in 
French territories were reviewed by 
the French representative, who also 
answered criticisms by the representa- 
tive of Iraq about social conditions in 
Morocco and Tunisia, particularly in 
regard to wages of agricultural work- 
ers in Morocco and membership of 
trade unions, which, the French rep- 
resentative stated, was open to Moroc- 
cans, 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS During the de- 
bate on economic conditions, the rep- 
resentatives of Pakistan, India and 
Brazil expressed concern about the ef- 
fects of the fall in world raw material 
prices on the economic conditions in 
the territories. Describing various 
measures taken to meet this situation, 
the representatives of France and the 
United Kingdom cited the establish- 
ment of reserve funds sustained by in- 
creases in customs duties, the organi- 
zation of marketing boards, and the 
subsidizing of the production of some 
chief products. 

The point was also made by India, 
Brazil and Iraq that economic policy 
in the non-self-governing territories 
was, not directed primarily for the 
benefit of the indigenous inhabitants, 
as shown by such problems as trade 
relations between metropolitan coun- 
tries and their territories, industrial 
production versus production of con- 
umer goods, reinvestment of profits 
in the territories, the part played b 
the indigenous inhabitants in the eco- 
nomic activities of the territories, and 
questions of land distribution. 

Replying to these criticisms the rep- 
resentatives of France and the United 
Kingdom observed that capital invest- 
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PARTICIPATION OF 
INDIGENOUS REPRESENTATIVES 


Should representatives from non- 
self-governing territories take part in 
the work of the General Assembly’s 
Committee which examines informa- 
tion on these areas? This question was 
considered in some detail by the Com- 
mittee during its recent fourth session 
at United Nations Headquarters. 

It finally recommended that the 
General Assembly invite Member 
states administering non-self-govern- 
ing territories, the inhabitants of which 
have attained a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for economic, social and 
educational policies, to attach to their 
delegations indigenous representatives 
from such territories specially quali- 
fied to speak on these matters. 

This step would not, however, be 
regarded as prejudicial to the principle 
that unity of representation must be 
maintained. 





ment in non-self-governing territories 
entailed many risks and did not often 
yield immediate returns. The terri- 
tories, they stressed, benefit from in- 
dustrialization in that most of the 
profits femain there in the form of 
goods, salaries, labor and purchasing 
power. In most British-administered 
territories the major part of the agri- 
cultural production was in the hands 
of indigenous producers, while the 
French non-self-governing territories 
derived various advantages from their 
connection with the metropolitan 
country. 


INFORMATION ON PUERTO RICO Yet an- 
other matter considered by the Com- 
mittee was the decision of the United 
States to cease transmitting further in- 
formation about Puerto Rico, since 
this territory now is self-governing. 
Speaking for the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico’s Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington ex- 





plained the constitutional develop- 
ments on the island which had culmi- 
nated in full internal self-government, 
the terms of which had been approved 
by the people ot Puerto Rico in a 
series of Consecutive votes. 

Brazil’s representative considered 
that the information submitted to the 
Committee provided satisfactory evi- 
dence of its self-governing status. But 
the Indian representative, while ac- 
knowledging Puerto Rico’s political 
progress, did not think that the Com- 
monwealth’s constitution provided for 
full self-government. 


DECISION Finally, by 12 votes to 0, 
with Indonesia, Iraq and Pakistan ab- 
staining, the Committee took note, “in 
the limits of its terms of reference and 
without anticipating the disposal of 
this question by the General Assem- 
bly, that the information before it in- 
dicates that the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico may be considered as 
falling outside the scope of Article 
73e of the Charter.” (This Article pro- 
vides for Governments transmitting in- 
formation to the Secretary-General on 
economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in their non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. ) 

By this resolution, the Committee 
also noted that the people of Puerto 
Rico had achieved a new constitutional 
status of internal self-government after 
expressing their will in a free and 
democratic way in favor of Common- 
wealth status for the island. It ex- 
pressed the view, too, that the associa- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico with the United States con- 
stituted a mutually agreed association, 
and noted with satisfaction the politi- 
cal advancement achieved by the 
Puerto Rican people. Also noted was 
the opinion of the United States that 
it is no longer necessary or appropriate 
to transmit information on Puerto Rico 
under Article 73e of the Charter. 

This decision was based on a New 
Zealand proposal as amended by 
Brazil, Ecuador and India. 


OFFICERS of Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories (left to right): A. H. 
4oomes (Australia), Chairman; Sergio Armando Frazao (Brazil), Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Lakshmi N. 
Menon (India), Rapporteur. Committee met in New York from August 18 to September 8. 
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THE 
WINGED 
LION 


PASSENGER on the Ethiopian 

Air Lines flying from Cairo to 
Addis Ababa would see below him the 
monotonous barrenness of the Nubian 
Desert suddenly broken by the foot- 
hills of the Ethiopian plateau, Later, 
the graceful Convair would gain alti- 
tude to clear the lift of the green hills 
and mountains of the plateau itself, 
and then the plane, skilfully handled, 
would settle gently on the airfield at 
Addis Ababa, 10,000 feet above sea 
level. In a country where the terrain is 
difficult, where few roads are capable 
of taking automobiles, and the railroad 
winds slowly through mountain passes, 
the traveler looks gratefully to the 
plane decorated with the emblem of 
the Ethiopian Air Lines—a heraldic 
lion rampant. Government-owned, the 
Air Lines stand for more than swift 
transportation, for the development of 
air transport also symbolizes another 
aspect of the country’s economic prog- 








AN ETHIOPIAN AIR LINES CONVAIR. ICAO granted fellowships to enable five Ethiopians who 
had previously served in the Ethiopian Air Force to qualify as commercial pilots. All passed the 
examinations for a British Commercial Pilots License and then continued their studies for a Senior 
Commercial Pilots License. Today, they are taking over the piloting of Ethiopian Air Lines. 


ress in which the United Nations has 
been able to assist. 

In 1950 the Government of Ethio- 
pia requested the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to provide tech- 
nical assistance to train Ethiopians in 
all phases of air transport operations. 
ICAO responded and now Ethiopians, 
trained through United Nations tech- 
nical assistance, are manning the air- 
fields and weather stations of their 
country. 


IN RESPONSE to the government's request ICAO sent six experts in 1951 to the Civil Aviation 
School at Addis Ababa. Enrollment is naturally limited and keenly sought by young Ethiopians. 
Here, a graduate of the Haile Selassie Secondary School who has been selected meets Ato 
Tackle Roro, Director-General of Civil Aviation, and Stuart Graham, who heads the ICAO mission. 
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ANOTHER ICAO INSTRUCTOR at the school, 
Mr, Olssen, of Sweden, teaches meteorology. 
(See picture on opposite page.) Already, 
his former students are manning Ethiopia‘s 
first network of weather-reporting stations. 
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ICAO-trained personnel check wind velocity (left) at the Meteorology Station at Gore. One of the first 
batches of trainees to be engaged by the Ethiopian Air Lines consisted of radio mechanics. The telecom- 
munications instructor, Mr. G. Grejson, of the United Kingdom, is shown on the right with one of his students. 


INSTRUCTION, IN THE SCHOOL is given in radio communications, aero-engine maintenance, and 


meteorology. Picture shows a student helping an instructor from Sweden on an aircraft engine. 
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AGENDA (Continued from page 215) 


27. Expanded program of technical assist- 
ance for the economic development of 
under-developed countries: report of the 
Economic and Social Council (resolution 
621 (VII) of December 21, 1952). 


The expanded technical assistance 
program, a co-operative venture of the 
United Nations and seven specialized 
agencies, is financed from voluntary 
contributions by governments. Activi- 
ties under this program have gained 
such rapid momentum since operations 
began in 1950, and the requests from 
governments for assistance have risen 
to such an extent that a financial 
crisis faced the program in 1953. (Re- 
port of Technical Assistance Board— 
E/2497). Considerable attention was 
therefore given by the Economic and 
Social Council in the summer of this 
year to ways of overcoming these 
financial difficulties. 

In a resolution adopted on August 
5, the Council accordingly urged states 
taking part in the expanded program 
to continue to support it, financially 
and otherwise, in order to ensure the 
essential development of the program 
and to help it meet the growing needs 
of under-developed countries. Govern- 
ments were also urged to contribute 
the maximum possible for meeting 
the needs of the program, contribu- 
tions in any case to be no less than 
the $25,300,000 earmarked for assist- 
ance activities approved by TAB for 
1953. 

To enable the international organi- 
zations taking part in the program to 
plan their 1954 projects before next 
January 1, the Council further asked 
the Assembly’s Committee which 
negotiates with governments for extra- 
budgetary funds to meet as soon as 
possible after August 5. It asked, too, 
that the next technical assistance con- 
ference, at which governments an- 
nounce their contributions to the pro- 
gram, be held as early as possible dur- 
ing the Assembly’s eighth session. 

The Council recommended as well 
that the Assembly approve the follow- 
ing financial arrangements for 1954, 
whereby: (1) 75 per cent of the funds 
pledged for 1954 would be available 
for immediate allocation to the par- 
ticipating organizations after programs 
for various countries have been ap- 
proved by TaB; (2) the rest of the 
available funds, including the carry- 
over from previous years, would be, 
kept in reserve for meeting essential 
minimum expenses of TAB and resident 
technical assistance representatives 
and for further allocations to partici- 
pating organizations as TAB may 
deem necessary; and (3) in view of 
the present level of operational ex- 
penditures, the need for economy 
would be taken fully into account 
when establishing essential administra- 
tive expenses for the entire program. 
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The Council also considered that it 
would be useful for the orderly de- 
velopment of projects to have financial 
support for the program assured for 
periods of longer than one year, as 
has generally been the case so far. Ac- 
cordingly, it invited those countries in 
a position to do so to take steps “with- 
in their constitutional limitations” to 
ensure long-term financial support. 


28. Work of the Office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees: 


(a) Report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(resolution 428 (V) of December 
14, 1950). 

The High Commissioner acts under 
the authority of the Assembly to give 
international protection to refugees as 
defined in the Statute of his Office. Dr. 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, of the 
Netherlands, was elected High Com- 
missioner for a three-year term from 
January 1, 1951, The Economic and 
Social Council, in the same year, estab- 
lished an advisory committee—whose 
opinion may be requested by the High 
Commissioner—consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Denmark, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Israel, 
Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the Vati- 
can, and Venezuela. 


The annual report of the High Com- 
missioner (A/2394) was considered 
by the Council, which is now transmit- 
ting it to the Assembly with a resolu- 
tion adopted by 16 votes to 2 (Poland 
and the U.S.S.R.), which recommends 
that the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner be continued for a further five 
years. The Council praised the valu- 
able work performed by the Commis- 
sioner “in providing international 
protection for refugees and promoting 
permanent solutions” for their prob- 
lems and drew the Assembly’s atten- 
tion to the importance of making pro- 
vision for the arrangements of the 
Office to be reviewed at least one 
year before the expiry of the period 
which the Assembly will determine. 

The High Commissioner has pointed 
out that the target for voluntary con- 
tributions to the United Nations Refu- 
gee Emergency Fund had been set at 
$3,000,000, but that so far only $1,- 
000,000 has been obtained. 


(b) Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. 


This has not yet been issued. 


(c) Question of the continuation of 
the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(resolutions 319 (V) of Decem- 
ber 3, 1949, and 428 (V) of De- 
cember 14, 1950). 


As noted above, the Council is 
recommending extension of the period 
for five more years. 





29. Continuation on a permanent basis of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (resolution 417 
(V) of December 1, 1950). 


Under the terms of the Assembly's 
1950 resolution, the work of UNICEF 
would be terminated at the end of 
1953. The eighth session will have be- 
fore it a unanimous recommendation 
from the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil that the work of UNICEF be con- 
tinued indefinitely under the title of 
United Nations Children’s Fund, al- 
though the symbol UNICEF would be 
retained. The work of the Fund would 
be subject to periodic review by the 
Council and the Assembly. 


In the Council discussion on 
UNICEF, representatives warmly praised 
its work which in six years has as- 
sisted millions of children and mothers 
in 70 countries and territories. 


30. Transfer to the United Nations of the 
functions undertaken by the League of 
Nations under the International Slavery 
Convention of 1926. Draft Protocol pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC resolution 475 (XV) of 
April 27, 1953). 

A memorandum from the Secretary- 
General to the Assembly (A/2435) 
recalls the resolution adopted after the 
Council had considered a report on 
“Slavery, the Slave Trade, and other 
Forms of  Servitude” (E/2357). 
Among other things, the Council 
recommended that the Assembly invite 
states parties to the 1926 convention 
to agree to transfer to the United Na- 
tions functions undertaken by the 
League of Nations under that Con- 
vention, It also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to draft a protocol for 
this purpose and to communicate it to 
the states parties to the convention 
and to the Assembly. The Secretary- 
General’s memorandum contains the 
draft protocol. 


31. The Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem: special report of the Trusteeship 
Council (resolution 652 (VII) of Decem- 
ber 20, 1952). 


The Ewe question, first brought be- 
fore the United Nations in 1947, has 
been considered by the Trusteeship 
Council at almost every session since. 
The Ewes, a tribe of about 1,000,000. 
are divided between British- and 
French-administered Togoland and the 
neighboring Colony of the Gold Coast. 
Through their spokesmen and or- 
ganized groups they have petitioned 
the Trusteeship Council for unification 
of their people under a single admin- 
istration. Various proposals advanced 
by the two Administering Authorities, 
Britain and France, have failed to 
obtain agreement. 


When the question again came be- 
fore the Assembly at its seventh ses- 
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sion last year, tribal spokesmen for 
different local parties once more 
presented their views. The Assembly 
took account, too, of a special report 
of the Trusteeship Council (A/2289) 
which gave general endorsement to the 
findings of its visiting mission which 
made a first-hand study of the problem 
that year (T/1034). The Assembly 
also heard the observations of the two 
Administering Authorities. 

Finally, on December 20, 1952, the 
Assembly urged the two Administer- 
ing Authorities concerned and the peo- 
ples involved to “exert every effort 
to achieve a prompt, constructive, and 
equitable settlement of the problem, 
taking fully into account the freely 
expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned.” It recommended that the 
United Kingdom and France should 
carry on full and extensive consulta- 
tions with the principal political parties 
in the two territories and make every 
effort to bring about the re-establish- 
ment of the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs — a proposal first ad- 
vanced by the Administering Authori- 
ties and later endorsed with some 
modifications by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in 1951 — “on a basis which will 
enlist the co-operation of all major 
segments of the population so that 
it may be an effective and representa- 
tive organ for the consideration of the 
common problems of the two terri- 
tories.” The resolution also urged all 
the principal parties in the two Togo- 
lands to make every effort to assist 
constructively in these consultations, 

It further recommended that the 
Joint Council be given sufficiently 
broad advisory responsibilities to en- 
able it to function on all matters of 
common concern—political, economic, 
social, and educational, “including the 
question of the unification of the two 
territories,” and that its members be 
selected “by direct elections on the 
basis of universal adult suffrage ex- 
ercised by secret ballot.” In addition, 
the Assembly asked for a special re- 
port from the Trusteeship Council on 
all steps taken by the Administering 
Authorities pursuant to the Council 
resolution and the Assembly resolution 
on the Ewe question, including “a full 
account of all factors affecting the 
unification question.” This special re- 
port (A/2424) will be before the 
Assembly. 


32. Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories transmitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter: reports of the Secretary- 
General and of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories: 

(a) Information on educational con- 
ditions, 

The Assembly, at its fourth session, 
invited the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
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to give special attention each year to 
one of the three functional fields men- 
tioned in Article 73e of the Charter 
—the economic, social, and educa- 
tional fields. Accordingly, the Commit- 
tee examined educational conditions in 
1950, economic conditions in 1951, 
and social conditions in 1952. This 
year, the Committee, which began its 
session on August 18, made a further 
study of educational developments, 
with particular reference to the ques- 
tion of equality of opportunity for all 
racial, religious, and cultural groups 
in dependent territories. The Commit- 
tee had before it studies prepared by 
the Secretariat on this and other major 
aspects of education in non-self-gov- 
erning territories, as well as studies 
prepared by the specialized agencies. 
The Committee submitted a separate 
report on educational conditions in the 
territories as part of its general report 
to the eighth Assembly session. 


(b) Information on other conditions. 


When the Assembly recommended 
that the Coramittee should devote spe- 
cial attention each year to a given field 
within its province, it also asked that 
this should be “without prejudice to 
the annual consideration of all the 
functional fields (economic, social, 
and educational) enumerated in Arti- 
cle 73e of the Charter.” 


(c) Transmission of Information. 


On December 16, 1952, the As- 
sembly recommended that Members 
administering non-self-governing terri- 
tories should include voluntarily in the 
information transmitted by them under 
Article 73e details regarding the ex- 
tent to which the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination is ex- 
ercised by the peoples of those terri- 
tories. The Assembly also decided to 
place the resolution on this year’s 
agenda of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 


(d) Participation of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories in the work of 
the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: recommendations of the 
Committee (resolution 647 (VII) 
of December 10, 1952). 


Closer links between the indigenous 
peoples of non-self-governing terri- 
tories and the Committee were en- 
visaged in a proposal adopted by the 
Assembly at its sixth session. This in- 
vited the Committee to consider the 
possibility of associating the territories 
“more closely in its work” and to re- 
port on the results of its study. After 
examining this report, the Assembly, 
on December 10, 1952, came to the 
conclusion that it was desirable that 
qualified indigenous representatives 
from non-self-governing territories be 
associated in the work of the Commit- 


tee and invited the Administering 
Members to make such participation 
possible. The resolution also invited 
the Administering Members to trans- 
mit copies of the Committee’s reports 
on economic, social, and educational 
conditions, together with the relevant 
Assembly resolutions, to the executive 
and legislative branches of the terri- 
tories. Finally, it invited the Commit- 
tee “to study further” the question ot 
the direct participation, in its discus- 
sions on economic, social, and educa- 
tional conditions, of representatives of 
those territories the inhabitants of 
which have attained a wide measure 
of responsibility for economic, social, 
and educational policies, and to in- 
clude recommendations on this ques- 
tion in its report to the Assembly’s 
eighth session. 


33. Factors which should be taken into ac- 
count in deciding whether a territory 
is or is not a territory whose peoples 
have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government: report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Factors (Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories) (resolution 648 (VII) of 
December 10, 1952). 


_ What considerations should be taken 
into account in deciding whether a 
territory has or has not attained a 
full measure of self-government? This 
question, which has been debated by 
the Assembly’s Fourth Committee at 
several sessions, has a bearing on one 
of the obligations which Member 
states administering non-self-governing 
territories have accepted under Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter: to transmit 
each year to the Secretary-General 
information on economic, social, and 
educational conditions in their respec- 
tive territories. Last December, the 
Assembly provisionally approved a 
list of factors, prepared by an ad hoc 
committee, which might serve as a 
guide, both for itself and for United 
Nations Members, in deciding whether 
or not a territory has reached full 
measure of self-government. 


The Assembly also set up a ten- 
member committee, consisting of Au- 
stralia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, the Netherlands, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela, to continue the work of 
the previous committee. It was asked 
to carry out “a more thorough study” 
of the factors and to take into account 
the views of Member governments on 
the subject, to be submitted by May |, 
1953, The new Committee met from 
July 17 to 30 this year and approved 
a slightly modified list of factors under 
three headings. The first part lists 
factors indicative of the attainment of 
independence; the second, factors in- 
dicative of the attainment of other 
systems of self-government in con- 
tinuing association with the metropoli- 
tan country or in other forms; and the 
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third, factors indicative of the free 
association of a territory with the 
metropolitan or other country as an 
integral part of that country. 


34. Cessation of the transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 73e of the Charter: 
reports of the ad hoc Committee on Fac- 
tors (Non-Self-Governing Territories) and 
of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories: 


(a) Netherlands Antilles and Surinam 
(resolution 650 (VII) of Decem- 
ber 20, 1952). 

When the ad hoc Committee on 
Factors was set up, it was instructed 
to study and report to the Assembly 
on the documents submitted by the 
Netherlands at the time when it in- 
formed the Secretary-General that it 
would no longer transmit information 
on the Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam, since those areas were, in the 
opinion of the Netherlands, no longer 
non-self-governing within the mean- 
ing of Chapter XI of the Charter. 


The documents in question were 
supplied in compliance with an As- 
sembly resolution requiring Members 
considering it unnecessary to continue 
to transmit information on a particular 
territory because of a change in the 
territory's status to send full informa- 
tion on the change to the Secretary- 
General, including the constitution, 
legislative act, or executive order pro- 
viding for the territory’s government in 
its relation to the metropolitan govern- 
ment. The ad hoc Committee, after 
examining the question, decided to re- 
fer the matter to the eighth Assembly 
session without recommendation. 


(b) Puerto Rico (resolution 448 (V) 
of December 12, 1950). 

On March 20, 1953, the United 
States Mission to the United Nations, 
referring to General Assembly resolu- 
tion 222 (III) of November 3, 1948, 
informed the Secretary-General of the 
decision of the United States to cease 
to transmit information on Puerto 
Rico under Article 73e of the Char- 
ter, in view of the fact that a change 
had taken place in the constitutional 
status of the territory when a new 
constitution establishing the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico went into force 
in July 1952. 


The communication, together with 
the texts of the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
explanatory memorandum by the 
United States, and a letter from the 
Governor of Puerto Rico to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was placed 
before the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
In accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 448 (V) of December 12, 
1950, the Committee incorporated, in 
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its report to the Assembly, the results 
of its consideration of those com- 
munications. 


35. Election of two members of the Commit- 
tee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories (resolution 646 (VII) 
of December 10, 1952). 


The Committee consists of the eight 
Member states transmitting informa- 
tion under Article 73e of the Charter 
on dependent territories under their 
administration, and an equal number 
of non-administering Members elected 
by the Assembly’s Fourth Committee. 
The Committee at present is com- 
posed of Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States (members trans- 
mitting information) and Brazil, Chi- 
na, Cuba, Ecuador, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, and Pakistan (elected members). 
The terms of Cuba and Pakistan will 
expire at the end of 1953, and the 
Fourth Committee, on behalf of the 
Assembly, will elect two members to 
replace them. 


36. Question of South-West Africa: report of 
the ad hoc Committee on South-West 
Africa (resolution 651 (VII) of December 
20, 1952). 


At its sixth session, the Assembly 
made a “solemn appeal” to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
to “reconsider its position” with re- 
spect to the question of South-West 
Africa. It also urged the Union Gov- 
ernment to resume negotiations with 
an ad hoc committee, set up at the 
time, for an agreement on implement- 
ing the advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on the ques- 
tion—the opinion that the Union 
Government continues to have inter- 
national obligations with respect to 
the former mandated territory. 


The Assembly further urged the 
Union to report on its administration 
of the territory and to transmit peti- 
tions to the United Nations from 
communities or sections of the popula- 
tion. It declared, too, that the United 
Nations cannot recognize as valid any 
measures taken unilaterally by the 
Union Government which would 
modify the international status of 
South-West Africa. 

As an interim measure, the Assem- 
bly authorized the ad hoc committee 
to examine any report on the admin- 
istration of the territory, petitions, or 
other matters “as far as possible in 
accordance with the procedure of the 
former Mandates System.” 

The ad hoc committee, composed 
of Norway, Syria, Thailand, the 
United States, and Uruguay, held a 
series of meetings during 1952 with 
the Union Government’s representa- 





tives. The committee reported (A/ 
2261) to the seventh Assembly ses- 
sion that, while agreement in prin- 
ciple on several points had been 
reached with the Union representa- 
tives, basic divergencies toward a solu- 
tion of the question still remained. 

On December 20, 1952, the Assem- 
bly decided to postpone consideration 
of the question until its eighth session, 
In the meantime, it requested the 
ad hoc committee to continue nego- 
tiations on the same basis as before. 
The committee will report to the 
eighth Assembly session. 


37. Financial reports and accounts, and re- 
ports of the Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations, for the financial 

year ended December 31, 1952. 
The report (A/2392) shows. that 

obligations incurred .for 1952 

amounted to $50,270,173 compared 

with total appropriations of $50,547,- 

660. The obligations incurred were 

less by $298,366 than income credited 

for the year, represented by Members’ 
contributions and miscellaneous in- 
come earned. The balance on surplus 
account at December 31, 1952, was 
$1,313,853. Of this amount, $260,797 
was transferred to the Working Capi- 
tal Fund in 1953; $340,380 was credi- 
ted to Members’ contributions for 

1953; and $712,676 is the balance 

available for credit to Members against 

1954 contributions. 

(b) United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, for 
the financial year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, 

A report (A/2396) will be issued. 


(c) United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East, for the financial 
year ended June 30, 1953. 


This report has not yet been issued. 


(d) United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, for the financial 
year ended June 30, 1953. 


This report will be issued later. 


38. Supplementary estimates for the finan- 
cial year 1953. 


A report will be submitted during 
the Assembly session. 


39. Budget estimates for the financial year 
1954. 


The estimated gross budget (A/ 
2383) prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral totals $48,123,400. Income is esti- 
mated at $6,463,200, leaving a net 
budget of $41,660,200. The 1954 
estimate is $429,300 less than the ap- 
—" net budget of $42,089,500 for 
1953. 


The Secretary-General’s estimates 
have been reviewed by the Advisory 
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Committee on Administrative ana 
Budgetary Questions which has sub- 
mitted a report (A/2403) recommend- 
ing an over-all reduction of $843,800 
in the estimates proposed by the Secre- 
tary-General. These reductions would 
bring the gross budget figure down to 
$47,279,600. 


40. Appointments to fill vacancies in the 
membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly: 


(a) Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions. 
Three of the nine members of this 
Committee retire each year. They are 
eligible for reappointment. The pres- 
ent members are: Thanassis Aghnides 
(Greece), Chairman; Rafik Asha 
(Syria); Carlos Blanco (Cuba); Ed- 
uardo Carrizosa (Colombia); I. V. 
Chechetkin (U.S.S.R.); Arthur H. 
Clough (United Kingdom); André 
Ganem (France); William O. Hall 
(United States); and Braj Kumar 
Nehru (India). The terms of Mr. 
Asha, Mr. Ganem, and Mr. Nehru 
expire at the end of 1953. 


(b) Committee on Contributions. 
This is a ten-member Committee. 
Members retire by rotation and are 
eligible for reappointment. The pres- 
ent members are: Maria Z. N. Witte- 
veen (Netherlands), Chairman; S. M. 
Burke (Pakistan); René Charron 
(France); Arthur H. Clough (United 
Kingdom); Arthur Samuel Lall (In- 
dia); Adolfo Nass (Venezuela); Jiri 


Nosek (Czechoslovakia); Stuart A. 
Rice (United States); Josué Saenz 
(Mexico); and G. FF, _ Saksin 


(U.S.S.R.). The terms of office of 
Miss Witteveen, Mr. Clough, and Mr. 
Nass expire at the end of 1953. 


(c) Board of Auditors. 

The Board consists of three mem- 
bers. At each regular session, the As- 
sembly appoints an auditor to take 
office from July 1 of the following 
year for a three-year term. The elec- 
tion this year will be to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the expiry on June 
30, 1954, of the term of office of the 
Auditor-General of Colombia. 


(d) Investments Committee. 


The Investments Committee consists 
of three members appointed by the 
Secretary-General after consultation 
with the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions. 
The appointment is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Assembly. The present 
members are: Ivar Rooth, Managing 
Director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund; Jacques Rueff, Honorary 
Governor of the Bank of France; and 
Leslie Rounds, First Vice-President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The vacancy caused by the 
expiry of the three-year term of Mr. 
Rueff is to be filled. 
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(e) United Nations Administrative 


Tribunal. 


The Tribunal is composed of seven 
members appointed by the Assembly 
for three-year terms. The present 
members are: Madame Paul Bastid 
(France); Lord Crook (United King- 
dom); Bror Arvid Sture Petren (Swe- 
den); Vladimir Outrata (Czechoslova- 
kia); Homero Viteri Lafronte (Ecu- 
ador); Omar Loutfi (Egypt); and 
Djalal Abdoh (Iran). 

The terms of Lord Crook and Mr. 
Outrata expire at the end of 1953. 


41. Headquarters of the United Nations: re- 
port of the Secretary-General (resolution 
663 (VII) of November 25, 1952). 


An interim report by the Secretary- 
General—not yet issued—will contain 
information on the progress of con- 
struction and landscaping of the Per- 
manent Headquarters and adjacent 
areas. 








42. Scale of assessments for the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the United Na- 
tions: report of the Committee on Contri- 
butions (resolution 665 (VII) of December 
5,, 195). 


The costs of the United Nations are 
borne by all Members. Each regular 
Assembly session determines, on the 
basis of a report from its Committee 
on Contributions, the scale of assess- 
ments—expressed in percentages of 
the cost—for all the Members. Last 
year the Assembly decided that “as 
from January 1, 1954, the assessment 
of the largest contributor shall not ex- 
ceed one-third of total assessments 
against Members.” The assessment of 
the United States was 35.12 per cent 
in 1953. 





43. Review of audit procedures of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of 
the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions (resolution 
672 B (VII) of December 20, 1952). 


The reports referred to have not yet 
been issued. They were requested by 
the Assembly, which noted the in- 
creased activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies and 
the related increase in their financial 
responsibilities. The Assembly stated 
that the present system for the audit 
of their accounts might not be the 
most suitable and efficient to meet the 
increased requirements. The Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination 
of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies was invited to review present 
procedures and recommend any 
changes it considered desirable. The 
Advisory Committee was requested to 
report to the Assembly on any such 
recommendations. 


44. Report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds (resolution 693 
(Vil) of October 25, 1952). 


Certain of the activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are financed by voluntary 
contributions of Member  govern- 
ments. Such activities include: United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy, and the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
To assist in obtaining funds for these 
special programs not provided for in 
the regular budget of the United Na- 
tions, the Assembly requested the 
President to appoint a Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. The President accordingly ap- 
pointed a Negotiating Committee com- 
posed of Australia, Canada, Colombia, 
France, Haiti, Lebanon, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. This Committee’s report has 
not yet been issued. 


45. Administrative and budgetary co-ordina- 
tion between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies: reports of the Sec- 
retary-General and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 


These reports will be issued later. 


46. Audit reports relating to expenditure by 
specialized agencies of technical assist- 
ance funds allocated from the Special 
Account (resolution 519 A (VI) of Janu- 
ary 12, 1952). 


The Assembly in 1952 approved 
financial arrangements agreed to by 
the Economic and Social Council] for 
the allocation of funds contributed for 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. Under these arrangements 
$10,000,000 of contributions received 
for the second financial period were 
allocated on an agreed basis to the 
various participating organizations. 
The balance was placed in a Special 
Account for allocation by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 

The audit reports called for by this 
agenda item relate to expenditure by 
specialized agencies of funds from this 
Special Account. The reports will be 
issued later. 


47. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: 


(a) Annual report of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Board 
for the year ended December 31, 
1952. 

This report (A/2421) shows that 
the total value of the Fund at the end 
of 1952 amounted to $29,153,966. 
The excess of income over expendi- 
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ture for the year was $7,830,526. In- 
come from investments amounted to 
$683,988. The total value of benefits 
paid during the year was $726,733, of 
which withdrawal benefits amounted 
to $634,744. 

(b) Acceptance by the specialized 
agencies of the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal in matters involving ap- 
plications alleging non-observ- 
ance of Pension Fund regulations: 
report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 678 (VII) of Decem- 
ber 21, 1952). 

At its seventh session, in taking note 
of the annual report of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Board, the 
Assembly recommended that the gov- 
erning organs of specialized agencies 
which are members of the Fund ac- 
cept the jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions Administrative Tribunal in mat- 
ters involving applications alleging 
non-observance of Pension Fund reg- 
ulations. The Secretary-General in his 
report points out that, after communi- 
cating with the specialized agencies 
concerned, it would appear that—with 
the exception of the acceptance of 
wHo—decisions will not be taken by 
the agencies until late 1953 or 1954. 
He suggests that the Assembly may 
wish him to report through the Joint 
Staff Pension Board to the ninth ses- 
sion, 


(c) Amendments to the regulations 
for the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund: report of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board (resolution 680 (VII) 
of December 21, 1952). 

In approving amendments and addi- 
tions to the Pension Fund regulations, 
the Assembly last year referred to the 
Pension Fund Board for further con- 
sideration proposals relating to article 
XI (“Summary dismissal] for serious 
misconduct”) and article XVI (“Con- 
tributions on account of participants”). 
The Asssembly also referred to the 
Pension Fund Board for consideration 
a proposal that administrative ex- 
penses of the Fund be charged to the 
Fund instead of being met, as at pres- 
ent, out of the general budget of the 
United Nations. 

The report of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board (A. 2422) 
submits revised texts for articles XI 
and XVI. On the question of admin- 
istrative costs, the Board reports its 
intention to reconsider the proposal 
that these should be charged to the 
Fund, after the next actuarial valua- 
tion of the Fund has been received. 
The Board is of the opinion that it 
would be premature to decide this 
question on the basis of the valuation 
at December 1951. 


48. Organization of the Secretariat: reports 
of the Secretary-General and of the Ad- 
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visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions (resolution 681 A 
(VII) of December 21, 1952). 


After discussing a report by the 
first Secretary-General (A/2214) on 
organization of the Secretariat, the 
Assembly decided at the seventh ses- 
sion that the problems of reorganiza- 
tion required further study and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a full report on the problems of 
reorganization, including the relation- 
ship between the Departments of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and of Social Affairs 
and the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. This report, with the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, was to be circulated to 
Members for the eighth regular ses- 
sion, Dag Hammarskjold succeeded 
Trygve Lie as Secretary-General on 
April 7, 1953. His report on the or- 
ganization of the Secretariat will be 
issued shortly. 


49. Report of the Committee on Special Ad- 
ministrative Questions (resolution 681 B 
(VII) of December 21, 1952). 

Last year the Assembly set up a 
committee consisting of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, the 
Dominican Republic, Greece, Iraq, 
Norway, Pakistan, and Poland to con- 
sider certain paragraphs of a memo- 
randum of the first Secretary-General 
on United Nations administration (A, 
2214) which dealt with possible ad- 
ministrative changes affecting the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions and the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal. When the Com- 
mittee met, it had before it a memo- 
randum by the new Secretary-General 
stating: 

(1) He found himself unable ta 
maintain the suggestion, made in the 
original memorandum, that member- 
ship of the Advisory Committee 
should disqualify a person from serv- 
ice on the Assembly’s Fifth Commit- 
tee, and that membership of the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal should  dis- 
qualify a person from service as a 
governmental representative on legis- 
lative committees of the Assembly. 

(2) He had no suggestions to 
make on the rules of procedure of the 
Assembly regarding the Advisory 
Committee. 

(3) He believed it premature to 
consider amendments to the statute of 
the Administrative Tribunal and nei- 
ther he nor the President of the Tri- 
bunal had any major or urgent sug- 
gestions to make. 

The Committee’s report to the As- 
sembly notes that no proposal has 
been submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral or by Member governments on 
the matters referred to it, and the 
Committee therefore makes no recom- 
mendation at this stage to the Assem- 
bly, but decides to allow Members 


and the Secretary-General time for 
further study. 


50. Staff Regulations of the United Nations. 
Question of a probationary period: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (resolution 682 
(VII) of December 21, 1952). 


The Assembly resolution requested 
the Secretary-General to submit. 
through the Advisory Committee, a 
“final proposal” on the question of a 
probationary period for United Na- 
tions staff members. The Secretary- 
General’s report on this question will 
be issued later. 


51. Personnel policy: reports of the Secretary- 
General and of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions (resolution 708 (VII) of April 1, 
1953). 


After debate on United Nations per- 
sonnel policy, the Assembly, at its 
seventh session, expressed confidence 
that the Secretary-General would con- 
duct his personnel policy with the 
provisions of Articles 100 and 101 of 
the Charter in mind and requested 
him to submit to the eighth session a 
report on the progress made in the de- 
velopment of such policy. This report 
has not yet been issued. 


52. Question of a change in the opening 
date of regular sessions of the General 
Assembly: report of the Secretary-Gener- 
al (resolution 692 (VII) of December 18, 
1952). 


Under the existing rules, regular 
sessions of the General Assemb!y be- 
gin on the third Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. In his report to the eighth session, 
the Secretary-General points out (A 
2436) that the Assembly found it nec- 
essary to postpone the second part of 
its first session and the opening of its 
sixth and seventh sessions. In addition. 
the third and fifth sessions, which 
opened at the normal time, continued 
into the following year after adjourn- 
ments. The report goes on to suggest 
that an opening date in the first half 
of the year, such as April 20, would 
reduce the risk of postponements fol- 
lowed by disruption of the Assembly’s 
work. 

A change in the opening date of the 
Assembly would involve adjustments 
in the pattern of sessions of other 
bodies such as the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the report points out. 
Opening the Assembly in April would 
also have financial implications such 
as its effect on the budget, contribu- 
tions of Members and the Working 
Capital Fund. 

The Secretary-General’s report ex- 
amines what would be the position 
(1) if the opening date were changed 
while the financial year were left un- 
changed; (2) if both the opening date 
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and the financial year were changed. 
It stresses that a change in the finan- 
cial year could not be decided until 
agreement had been obtained from a 
sufficiently large group of Members, 
whose contributions represent a major 
part of the annual assessment, as to 
the time of payment of their contribu- 
tions. 


53. Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its fifth session. 


[he fifth session of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission was held in 
Geneva from June 1 to August 14 
of this year. 

The Commission approved a draft 
text of articles for a code of interna- 
tional arbitral procedure for submis- 
sion to the Assembly. It also approved 
draft articles on some aspects of the 
regime of the high seas and nationality 
including statelessness. Other topics on 
the agenda, put over to later sessions. 
were a draft code of offences against 
the peace and security of mankind; 
codification of the topic “diplomatic 
intercourse and immunities”; the re- 
gime of the territorial sea; and the 
law of treaties. The report of the 
Commission’s fifth session will be is- 
sued as A/CN.4/76. 


54. Measures to limit the duration of regu- 
lar sessions of the General Assembly: re- 
port of the Special Committee (resolution 
689 A (VII) of December 21, 1952). 

The report of the Special Commit- 
tee appointed at the seventh session 
states that “the best interest of the 
General Assembly, not the length of the 
sessions as such, must remain the over- 
riding consideration in any study of 
measures designed to limit the dura- 
tion of the regular sessions.” Difficul- 
ties related to the duration of the 
regular sessions should not be resolved 
at the expense either of the effective- 
ness of the Assembly or of the right 
of any representative freely to explain 
his government’s attitude on the prob- 
lems before the Assembly. “It is felt,” 
says the report, “that the Assembly, 
through the co-operation of its Mem- 
bers, can initiate or strengthen certain 
practices so as to expedite and simpli- 
fy the conduct of business.” 

The report reviews Assembly prac- 
tice with regard to such matters as the 
agenda; reports of Councils; debate in 
Committees; limitation of debate; 
points of order; consideration of items 
in plenary meetings without reference 
to Committees; and the time of open- 
ing and closing meetings. It recom- 
mends that an outline of its various 
suggestions should be included in a 
consolidated annex to the rules of 
procedure. 

It makes a specific recommendation 
that the Chairman of the ad hoc Poli- 
tical Committee should participate in 
the General Committee with the right 
to vote. It also proposes an amend- 
ment to rules 73 and 113 on proce- 
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dure to limit the time allowed to each 
speaker and the number of times each 
representative may speak on any ques- 
tion, The Committee consisted of Af- 
ghanistan, Australia, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, France, 
Iran, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Philippines, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
Uruguay. 


55. Question of the continuation of the func- 
tions of the United Nations Tribunal in 
Libya: item proposed by the Secretary- 
General. 


By its resolution on “Economic and 
Financial Provisions’ Relating to 
Libya,” adopted during the fifth reg- 
ular session on December 15, 1950, 
the Assembly established a United Na- 
tions Tribunal in Libya composed of 
three persons selected by the Secretary- 
General. 

The Tribunal’s task was to give, on 
request, to the administering powers— 
the Libyan Government and _ the 
Italian Government—such instruction 
as might be required to give effect to 
the economic and financial provisions 
set out elsewhere in the resolution; 
and to decide all disputes concerning 
the interpretation and application of 
those provisions. 

Members of the Tribunal are Dr. 
Vicente Sanchez Gavito, of Mexico; 
Hugo Georg Ludvig Wickstrom, of 
Sweden; and Faiz Yorukoglu, of Tur- 
key. A memorandum on the continua- 
tion of the Tribunal will be submitted 
to the Assembly by the Secretary- 
General. 


56. The Tunisian question: item proposed by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pak- 
istan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand, and Yemen. 


In the explanatory memorandum 
accompanying their request for the in- 
clusion of this item on the Assembly 
agenda, the fifteen sponsoring nations 
declare that “the French Government 
has taken no effective measures to im- 
plement the clear recommendations” 
of the Assembly’s resolution of De- 
cember 17, 1952. In that resolution 
the Assembly expressed confidence 
that the Government of France would 
“endeavor to further the effective de- 
velopment of free institutions of the 
Tunisian people”; hoped that the 
parties would continue negotiations on 
an urgent basis with a view to bring- 
“ing about self-government for Tunis- 
ians; and appealed to the parties con- 
cerned to conduct their relations and 
settle their disputes in accordance with 
the spirit of the Charter and to refrain 
from any acts or measures likely to 
aggravate the tension. 

The  fifteen-nation memorandum 
(A/2405/Add.1) asserts that the 
French Government “. . . has created 
and continues to maintain a perma- 
nent state of unsettlement which if 


allowed to continue may dangerously 
threaten international peace and Se- 
curity.” The document concludes: “In 
view of these circumstances, the Tu- 
nisian question is again brought to the 
attention of the General Assembly so 
that the Assembly may consider steps 
necessary to prevent a further deterio- 
ration of the situation and make rec- 
ommendations for its peaceful settle- 
ment.” 

57. The question of Morocco: item proposed 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand, and Yemen. 


The explanatory memorandum sub- 
mitted jointly by the fifteen nations 
sponsoring this item (A 2406, Add.1) 
declares that, despite the Assembly’s 
recommendation of December 19, 
1952, somewhat similar to the one on 
Tunisia (see item 56), “France has 
not taken any steps to further the 
fundamental liberties and to develop 
the free political institutions of the 
people of Morocco. In fact, the poli- 
cies pursued by France since the adop- 
tion of the Assembly resolution have 
only helped to aggravate the serious 
situation that existed in Morocco.” 
The United Nations, the memorandum 
states, cannot afford to ignore the situ- 
ation “without risking serious conse- 
quences.” The signatories express the 
hope that the Assembly will again 
consider the question of Morocco 
“with a view to recommending to the 
French Government necessary steps 
to be taken to remedy the situation 
and to bring about peace in that part 
of the world.” 

58. Publication of documents concerning the 
drafting and application of the Charter: 
item proposed by Argentina. 

The explanatory memorandum sub- 
mitted by Argentina on this item 
(A/2415) points out that some provi- 
sions of the Charter have sometimes 
given rise to varying interpretations 
and this has made it necessary to refer 
to the preparatory work. But this is 
difficult, the memorandum continues, 
because part of the official documents 
of the San Francisco Conference are 
not, in practice, available for consulta- 
tion; the voluminous documentation 
needs a complete index; and even when 
all the San Francisco documents on a 
certain subject are available, it is a 
lengthy task to trace the history of the 
drafting of a given passage. 

The Argentine Government pro- 
poses that the Secretary-General be 
given the means to prepare and pub- 
lish (a) a systematic compilation of 
the San Francisco documents not yet 
published; (b) a complete index of 
all the San Francisco documents; (c) 
a systematic and comprehensive study 
of the legislative history of the Char- 
ter; and (d) a repertory of the prac- 
tice followed by the main organs of 
the United Nations on given subjects. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


1. Election of a member of the International 
Court of Justice to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Judge Sergei Alek- 
sandrovich Golunsky. 


One of the fifteen members of the 
International Court of Justice, Judge 
Sergei Aleksandrovich Golunsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., has submitted his resig- 
nation because of ill health. Judge 
Golunsky was elected on December 6, 
1951, for a term to expire on Febru- 
ary 5, 1961. An election to fill the va- 
cancy for the remainder of his term 
of office is to take place, by decision 
of the Security Council taken on Au- 
gust 12, 1953, during the eighth ses- 
sion of the Assembly. To be elected, 
a candidate has to obtain an absolute 
majority in both the Council and the 
Assembly, meeting separately. The 
Secretary-General has invited nomina- 
tions from the competent national 
groups in the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration, to be submitted by October 
10, 1953 (A/2439),. A memorandum 
containing a list of all persons nomin- 
ated will be issued later by the Secre- 
tary-General. 


2. Question of assistance to Libya: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council: 
ECOSOC resolution 493 (XVI) of August 
3, 1953. 


On August 3, 1953, the Economic 
and Social Council recommended that 
the General Assembly take the follow- 
ing steps for aiding Libya: (1) invite 
all governments in a position to do so 
to provide financial and technical] as- 
sistance for aiding Libya’s economic 
development; (2) recommend that the 
United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies give due consideration to Libya’s 
specific development needs, if and 
when further means of aid become 
available for financing the develop- 
ment of under-developed areas; (3) 
ask the Secretary-General and the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned to con- 
tinue to waive payment by Libya of 
local costs for technical assistance and 
to give all possible favorable consider- 
ation to Libya’s requests for such aid. 


3. Technical Assistance in Public Administra- 
tion: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC resolution 492 B 
(XVI) of August 4, 1953). 


A revised United Nations program 
of technical assistance in public ad- 
ministration was recommended by 
the Economic and Social Council on 
August 4, 1953, for General Assem- 
bly approval. 


This program is intended to provide 
the following forms of technical aid 
at the request of governments: expert 
advisory services; fellowships and 
scholarships; training institutes, sem- 
inars and conferences; technical pub- 
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lications; and the collection, analysis 
and exchange of technical information 
on public administration. 


The Council resolution would also 
have the Assembly authorize the Sec- 
retary-General to continue providing 
the funds for such aid from the regu- 
lar United Nations budget and also to 
finance technical assistance in public 
administration (where related to eco- 
nomic and social development) from 
the funds for the expanded technical 
assistance program which is financed 
from voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments. 


The Council’s decision to this effect 
was taken after discussion of a report 
by the Secretary-General (E/2415). 


4. Technical assistance in promoting and 
safeguarding the rights of women: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC resolution 504 J Il (XVI) 
of July 23, 1953). 


This resolution is one of a number 
adopted by the Council at its recent 
session on the report of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. The 
resolution would authorize the Secre- 
tary-General, subject to approval by 
the Assembly, to render, at the re- 
quest of Member states, “services 
which do not fall within the scope of 
existing technical assistance programs, 
in order to assist these states in pro- 
moting and safeguarding the rights of 
women.” 


5. Technical assistance in the fields of pre- 
vention of discrimination and protection 
of minorities: item proposed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC resolu- 
tion 502 G (XVI) of August 3, 1953). 


The resolution recommends that the 
Assembly authorize the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to render, at the reauest of Mem- 
ber states, expert technical advice and 
other services in order to assist those 
states “in the eradication of prejudice 
or discrimination or in the protection 
of minorities.” The resolution also rec- 
ommends that such services should in- 
clude, but need not be reduced to, 
technical expert advice in the drafting 
of legislation and the establishment of 
administrative and judicial machinery. 


6. Invitation to non-Member states to be- 
come parties to the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women: item proposed 
by the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC resolution 504 E (XVI) of July 
23, 1953). 


The Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women was approved by 
the Assembly on December 20, 1952. 
Under the resolution submitted by the 
Council for Assembly approval, the 
Assembly would invite signature and 


ratification or accession by non-Mem- 
ber states which are or become mem- 
bers of one or more of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations or be- 
come parties to the Statute of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. The reso- 
lution would also request states which 
are parties to the Convention to report 
every two years on the measures taken 
by them to implement the provisions 
of the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women. 


7. Development of political rights of women 
in territories where these rights are not 
fully enjoyed: item proposed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC reso- 
lution 504 F (XVI) of July 23, 1953). 


The Council’s resolution invites the 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council, 
in collaboration with the governments 
of all states which administer terri- 
tories where women do not enjoy full 
political rights, to take all necessary 
measures leading to the development 
of political rights of women in such 
territories, in particular by means of 
education. It also invites the Secretary- 
General to report to the Commission 
on the Status of Women on steps taken 
to implement this resolution, 


8. Program of concerted practical action in 
the social field of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies: item proposed 
by the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC resolution 496 (XVI) of July 
31, 1953). 


In the preamble to this resolution, 
the Council calls the Assembly’s atten- 
tion to the fact that progress has been 
made in dealing with the age-old 
problems of ignorance, poverty, and 
disease, but that, despite all efforts, 
the need is so great that resources 
available are still inadequate. 


The resolution expresses agreement 
with the views of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Directors-General of the 
specialized agencies that in the pro- 
gram of activities in the social field 
now being undertaken, there is need 
for “reorientation, further concentra- 
tion of effort, wider geographical cov- 
erage, improvement of methods and 
techniques, additional resources, and 
for achieving full governmental and 
popular co-operation.” 


Special attention to exploration for 
broader sources for international fi- 
nancing of social and economic devel- 
opment is urged, as well as special at- 
tention to the needs of under-devel- 
oped areas. 


The resolution sets out general prin- 
ciples to be applied in matters of as- 
sistance to governments and lists eight 
kinds of projects on which a concerted 
program of practical action in the so- 
cial field should concentrate. As an 
immediate objective, the resolution 
considers that particular attention 
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should be given to the following meth- 
ods for assisting governments: promo- 
tion and implementation of commu- 
nity development projects; rapid de- 
velopment of training programs for 
professional and technical personnel 
and auxiliary and community workers; 
and development and strengthening of 
national and local organizations for 
administering social programs. 


9. Appeal to states to accelerate their notifi- 
cations or adherences to the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, and measures de- 
signed to ensure the widest possible dif- 
fusion of the nature, contents, and pur- 
poses of the Convention: item proposed 
by the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC resolution 502 E (XVI) of Au- 
gust 3, 1953). 


The Convention on Genocide was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly 
on December 9, 1948. It came into 
force 90 days after 20 countries had 
ratified or acceded to it—on January 
12, 1951. 

The Council’s resolution before the 
Assembly requests the Assembly to 
reiterate its appeal to states to accel- 
erate their ratifications or adherence 
to the Convention, and to undertake 
all measures to give the widest possible 
diffusion of the nature, contents, and 
purposes of the Convention. The As- 
sembly is asked, in particular, to make 
known the list of states having voted 
for, signed, ratified, or adhered to the 
Convention. 


10. Narcotic Drugs: 


(a) Assumption by organs of the 
United Nations of functions and 
responsibilities assigned to them 
under the terms of the protocol 
for limiting and regulating the 
cultivation of the poppy plant, 
the production of, international 
and wholesale trade in, and use of 
opium, 1953, and of the finan- 
cial burdens resulting therefrom: 
item proposed by the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC reso- 
lution 505 I (XVI) of July 
28, 1953). 


The United Nations Opium Con- 
ference, which met at United Nations 
Headquarters from May 11 to June 
18, adopted a protocol for limiting and 
regulating the cultivation of the poppy 
plant, the production of, international 
and wholesale trade in, and use of 
opium. The protocol, opened for sig- 
nature on June 23, specified that esti- 
mates of opium production and re- 
quirements and_ opium _ statistics 
should be submitted to the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, and that the 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body 
should exercise a control over opium 
throughout the world similar to that 
which they exercise over manufac- 
tured drugs in accordance with the 
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Conventions of 1925 and 1931. 

The Council recommended at its 
sixteenth session that the Assembly 
approve the assumption of functions 
and responsibilities assigned to United 
Nations organs by the protocol and to 
include it among the multilateral trea- 
ties relating to the control of narcotic 
drugs for the purpose of assessing 
non-Member states, parties to such 
treaties, for their share of the expenses 
borne by the United Nations in the 
international control of narcotics. 


(b) Question of the remuneration of 
members of the: Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body: item proposed 
by the Economic and_ Social 
Council (Ecosoc resolution 505 
F III (XVI) of July 28, 1953). 

The Central Opium Board, consist- 
ing of eight experts and originally 
established under the 1925 Conven- 
tion, and the Drug Supervisory Body, 
consisting of four experts and orig- 
inally set up under the 1931 Con- 
vention, now operate as_ subsidiary 
bodies of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

At its recent session, the Council 
recognized both the importance and 
increasing amount of the work of 
those two bodies and agreed that the 
time had come when the whole ques- 
tion of the remuneration of their mem- 
bers should be reviewed, The Council 
recommended that the Assembly give 
the question favorable consideration 
“with a view to appropriate budgetary 
provisions being made.” 


11. Evidence of existence of forced labor: 
item proposed by the United States of 
America. 


Under the joint auspices of the 
United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization, an ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor was estab- 
lished, consisting of Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, of India, Paal Berg, of Nor- 
way, and Enrique Garcia Sayan, of 
Peru. The Committee, which began its 
work in 1951, submitted its final re- 
port (E/2431) on June 22, 1953, but 
the Council, at its sixteenth session, 
deferred discussion. 

Requesting inclusion of the item 
“Evidence of Existence of Forced La- 
bor” in the agenda of the Assembly, 
the United States refers in a memor- 
andum (A/2438) to the report of the 
ad hoc Committee and quotes its con- 
cluding paragraph that its inquiry “has 
revealed the existence of facts relating 
to systems of forced labor of so grave 
a nature that they seriously threaten 
fundamental human rights and jeopar- 
dize the freedom and status of workers 
in contravention of the obligations and 
provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

The United States also refers to the 
Committee’s findings that forced labor 


for political purposes exists in four 
countries, and that, in other coun- 
tries, existing laws and regulations can 
be applied so as to create conditions 
of forced labor; also that forced labor 
for economic purposes exists in seven 
countries and that in a number of 
other countries such conditions might 
exist. 

The United States “believes that 
consideration of these grave conditions 
of forced labor cannot be further post- 
poned by the United Nations.” It also 
urges that the Assembly, at its eighth 
session, record “the seriousness with 
which it regards the situation and its 
determination that forced labor should 
be abolished.” 


12. Preparatory work with regard to the 
possible holding of a General Conference 
of the Members of the United Nations in 
accordance with Article 109 of the 
Charter: item proposed by the Nether- 
lands. 


Article 109 provides that a General 
Conference of the Members of the 
United Nations to review the present 
Charter may be held at a date and 
place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly and by a 
vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council, If such a conference 
has not been held before the tenth 
annual session of the Assembly, the 
proposal to call such a conference is 
to be placed on the agenda of the 
tenth session. 

In proposing this item on the prep- 
aratory work for a possible general 
conference, the Netherlands, in an 
explanatory memorandum (A/2442), 
says it had Article 109 in mind and 
considers that “examination by the 
tenth annual session of the question of 
a General Conference could be facili- 
tated by preparatory work to be un- 
dertaken by the Secretary-General and 
by individual Member states.” It sug- 
gests that the preparatory work could 
include the preparation by the Secre- 
tary-General of the study proposed by 
Argentina (see item 58) and an invi- 
tation to Member states to submit 
prior to the tenth annual session their 
preliminary. views on possible revision 
of the Charter and tentative proposals 
and suggestions. 


13. Measures for the peaceful solution of 
the problem of prisoners of war: item 
proposed by the Secretary-General. 


The memorandum of the Secretary- 
General on this item has not yet been 
issued. An ad hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of War was established by 
the Assembly at its fifth regular ses- 
sion. Members of the Commission 
are Countess Bernadotte, Judge José 
Gustavo Guerrero, of the International 
Court of Justice, and Judge Aung 
Khine, of Burma. The Commission 
opened its fourth session in Geneva 
on August 24. 
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The waters off Valparaiso are the scene of one of the fishing grounds which Chile is using in its drive to supplement diet of its 
people, and expand its fishing industry. Crew of fishing trawler here lowering their nets are important men in this drive. 


Proteins From The Pacific 


Chile Uses Experts from FAO in Campaign 
To Catch More Fish and Improve 


The Diet of Its People 
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O to certain movie-theatres in 

Chile and on the back of your 
program you will find a prize-winning 
fish recipe. 

Pass a school, and you are likely 
to hear children’s voices singing the 
praises of the fish of the sea. 

Drop in at a union meeting in the 
mining town of Lota and you are 
liable to interrupt a discussion about 
fish dishes to be served in the miners’ 
canteen. 

Join the women going to the “Sani- 
dad,” or health clinic, in Valparaiso 
and, along with good general health 
advice, you are pretty sure to take 
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home with you a pound or two of 
tuna fish. 

Behind this recurring fish motif 
there is, of course, a reason—and a 


man. 


MORE PROTEINS NEEDED The reason lies 
in the fact that while Chile’s popula- 
tion is increasing and her consump- 
tion of food with it, agricultural pro- 
duction has lagged behind the increase 
in the number of mouths to feed. 
Many Chileans need more proteins in 
their diet. Meat, the most popular 
protein food, has largely to be im- 
ported. And yet, Chile with its 2,600 
miles of coastline, has abundant fish 
on its doorstep—a source of food of 
high nutritive value and comparatively 
cheap in price, 

Here would seem a simple solution 
to the problem. But fish in the sea is 
one thing; getting it on to the na- 
tional dinner plate is another. Between 
these two stages are various problems: 
the catch, the unloading, storage, 
freezing, salting, distribution, price, 
and popular taste and prejudice. 

The Government of Chile, which 
is tackling in an over-all and far- 
sighted way the development of its 
agricultural resources, asked the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, a Unit- 
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School children, such as 10-year-old Zaida Torres, are helping to teach the mining 
population of Lota, Chile, the food value of fish. She has adorned her essay on the 


subject with a drawing of a haddock rampant. 


Tuna abounds in Chilean waters. Fishermen who have gone out in 
small beats are seen here returning with their catch for the day. 
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ed Nations specialized agency, to in- 
clude a fisheries expert in the team of 
specialists requested to work with the 
country’s own agronomists, in tackling 
this problem. 

So, John Fridthjof of Denmark 
came to Chile . . . and before long 
more people were thinking, and talk- 
ing about, and eating fish than ever 
before. 

He was frequently to be seen in the 

Santiago fish market, checking how 
many kinds of fish were on sale, noting 
the small number of stalls that had 
ice, asking the dealers what lines had 
gone well that morning. Everywhere 
he got a warm greeting and the in- 
formation he wanted. They all know 
Fridthjof the Fish-man, they know 
he’s on their side. 
THE PROBLEM This is how, in an inter- 
view for the BULLETIN, he summed up 
the problem of using Chile’s fish re- 
sources to meet its food needs. 

“Some people don’t eat fish be- 
cause they never see any; it never 
reaches them. In other cases, the fish 
reaches the people, but they can’t 
afford to buy it. Then we have the 
case where the fish reaches the peo- 
ple who can buy it but they don’t 
because they don’t know the value 
and importance of fish in their diet. 
Lastly, there is the case where the fish 
reaches people who can buy it, who 
know its value but who just don’t like 
it.” 

He broke off to point out a box of 
fish being unloaded onto a counter. 
“Merluza,” he explained. “What you 
call hake. Wonderful food value, but 
because it’s cheaper people think it 
is not so good as colina.” His rather 
cherubic countenance clouded for a 
moment; then he resumed his argu- 
ment. “You can put what we are try- 
ing to do in another way: At the 
present, as a general average, people 
here eat fish once a week. We hope 
to get them to eat it twice a week. .. .” 
MORE TIME FOR FISHING If more fish 
are going to be eaten then more, ob- 
viously, have to be caught. Later, 
along the beaches of the fishing vil- 
lages of Portales and Quintay, the FAo 
expert pointed to the fish boats. Most 
were rowing boats carrying two men. 
It would take them six hours rowing 
to get to the fishing lanes and back. 
A small outboard motor would cut 
that time to one hour, give them much 
more time for actual fishing. 

Quintay, not far from Valparaiso, 
was interesting for another reason. The 
fishermen here have formed a co- 
operative. Where they used to sell 
their individual catch to agents and 


————— 
Expanding the market for fish is an im- 
portant part of Chile’s efforts to increase 
production and consumption of fish. Fao 
expert John Fridthjof here discusses 
marketing problems with retail dealers. 
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Marine biologist Fernando de Buen, an Fao expert (right) shows how to examine 


tuna. Contents of stomach can indicate where feeding grounds of fish are to be found. 
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middlemen they now sell direct to the 
market in Valparaiso. From their 
pooled profits they have bought a 
truck to get the fish to market and 
the ambitious ones are already talk- 
ing about buying outboard motors 
and bigger craft. In the evenings they 
run a school for the young men in 
simple navigation. 


FINDING THE BEST SITE Another FAO 
expert in marine biology, Dr. Fernan- 
do de Buen, from Spain, is helping 
the drive for bigger fish harvests in 
another way. When the boats return 
to port with their catch he is often 
waiting on the beach and a live fish 
from the first boat home is brought 
to him. He dissects it there and then 
to examine under the microscope the 
nerve rings at the back of the neck 
which reveal the age of the fish. From 
the contents of the stomach he learns 
what the fish has been feeding on and, 
from his knowledge of the currents 
and plant and other life in the sea, he 
can form an accurate estimate of the 
whereabouts of the feeding ground of 
the fish. In short, he can advise the 
fishermen where their best haul is like- 
ly to be made. 

Dr. de Buen will sometimes go out 
with the trawlers and so combine his 
own marine experiments with valu- 
able and practical advice to the crews. 


BUILDING A MARKET The Chilean au- 
thorities are fully aware that, hand in 
hand with increased fish harvests will 
have to go improved storage plants, 
refrigeration, better distribution and 
marketing arrangements. They also 
realize that it is no good having more 
fish if the people can’t or won’t buy it. 
Plans for popularizing fish have 
ranged from fairly standard efforts 
such as “eat more fish” weeks in the 
principal cities to winning the active 
co-operation of management and staffs 
of the bigger industrial enterprises. 
One of these is the famed Lota 
Mines, for more than 100 years one 
of Chile’s most important industrial 
enterprises and the hub of a closely 
knit town of some 40,000 inhabitants. 
_ The company, with FAO participa- 
tion, has set up a comprehensive plan 
for increasing fish consumption and 
which takes in the miners’ union, the 
fishermen’s union, and the welfare de- 
‘partment of the company. Distribu- 
tion is made through the municipal 
market and mobile vans to the house- 
Wives; it is served in the miners’ can- 
teens, in the schools and _ hospitals. 
Information about fish is disseminated 
through the local press, movies, li- 
brary, stores, social clubs, posters and 
the schools. 


EDUCATION Typical evidence of how 
the subject of fish is worked into the 
school curriculum was on show at the 
Isidora Cousino school. Round the 
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walls of a classroom for girls aged 
ten to twelve were paintings and draw- 
ings. Some were “nature studies” of 
different ‘types of fish; others were in 
the nature of propaganda cartoons 
showing how satisfying fish meals 
were to families, or how fortunate 
Chile was to have access to the seas 
so abundant in fish. 

The girls would often greet visitors 
like John Fridthjof with a song. They 
had written the words themselves to 
the tune of a popular tune: “Cielito 


Lindo.” A free translation, catching 
the spirit more than words would 
be: 


“O gentlemen from FAO 

Be welcome for we have to show 
Many a rich and tasty dish 

All very healthful—made from fish.” 


There were many verses praising 
the virtues and health-giving proper- 
ties of fish. Fridthjof felt that the 
best ambassadors for fish in the home 
are the children. 

Sometimes the lessons would in- 
volve writing an essay on “The Food 
Value of Fish,” when the pupils might 
embellish the pages of their exercise 
books with a fine drawing of a had- 
dock rampant. 

Fridthjof finds it hard to believe 
that people can say they don’t like 
fish—and mean it. What they really 
mean, he argues, is that they don’t 
like the few ways in which they have 
had fish served. That’s why he places 
importance in getting it generally 


known that there are many, many 
types of fish and that there are one 
hundred different ways of serving 
them. 


APPEALING TO HOUSEWIVES Offering free 
seats at the local theatres for the best 
fish recipe received that week and 
printing the winning recipe on the 
back of the theatre program is just 
one of the ways being used to stimu- 
late the housewives’ interest in fish 
dishes. 

Another is using municipal health 
centres as a channel to give advice on 
nutrition to the mothers who come for 
medical attention or who are visited 
by the district nurses. 

Fridthjof and those working with 
him are anxious to stress that they are 
not advocating fish to replace meat, 
but are urging that fish should be used 
to supplement the diet. For working 
families he makes the point that ten 
pesos can buy one portion of meat, 
or four portions of fresh fish or eight 
portions of dried fish. 

So far, Fridthjof has been working 
in selected zones on an experimental 
basis. The results of his work have 
shown that if the problem is tackled as 
a whole—production, distribution and 
consumption—it can be solved. When 
his first assignment with the FAO mis- 
sion to Chile came to an end, the 
Chilean Government asked for an ex- 
tension to which FAO agreed. When 
eventually he goes, his work will be 
carried on by Chilean colleagues who 
have been working with him. 





Twice a week, fish is sold at health clinics in Chile, as part of the eat-more-fish cam- 
paign in the country. Here, a Chilean official, Antonio Bories (right) explains the fish 
marketing scheme to purchasers. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Agriculture, basic industries, and 
transport benefited from a loan to 
Australia. In Yugoslavia, the Bank 
supported projects expected to be of 
special value in improving the coun- 
try’s balance of payments. Helped by 
Bank lending were iron and steel pro- 
duction in India, wood-products in- 
dustries in Finland, and a fertilizer 
plant in Iceland. Another loan made to 
India during the year aids the develop- 
ment program for the Damodar Val- 
ley, to provide more power for 
industry, and water supply and flood 
protection for agriculture. Peru used 
a loan for farm machinery. Trans- 
portation, essential to both agriculture 
and industry, will be improved by 
loans in Colombia, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Brazil. 

Non-dollar lending was larger in 
relation to the year’s total than in any 
earlier year, the Bank’s loans to Yugo- 
slavia, Finland, and Iceland being 
made in European currencies. Service 
will be in these currencies, not in 
dollars. 

In addition to its loan operations, 
the Bank has helped its members 
assess their economic potential and 
prepare programs of development. The 
general survey mission remains the 
Bank’s main way of performing serv- 
ices of this kind. Reports prepared are 
widely used as a basis for further 
action by governments. The tenth sur- 
vey mission, to British Guiana, was 
carried out during the first part of 
1953. (See the BULLETIN, vol. XV, 
no. 5). The report of the mission to 
Ceylon was presented to the Gov- 
ernment in July 1952, and the report 
of the mission to Jamaica in December 
of that year. Apart from its general 
survey missions, the Bank sent spe- 
cialized missions to a number of its 
member countries. 


The fifteen Asian and African Mem- 
bers of the United Nations which 
wanted the Security Council to take 
up the Moroccan ques- 
tion failed in their at- 
tempt on September 3, when the eleven 
Council members voted 5 to 5, with 
1 abstention, on the proposal to admit 
the item to the agenda, The five af- 
firmative votes fell two short of the 
seven required for any decision by the 
Council. Lebanon and Pakistan, two 
members of the fifteen-nation group, 
supported by Chile, China, and the 
U.S.S.R., led the move in the Council 
to take up the matter. They were op- 
posed by Colombia, Denmark, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Greece abstained. The Council 
also failed to adopt two other pro- 
posals on hearing representatives of 
the other thirteen members of the 
group on the procedural question of 
adopting the agenda. 


Security Council 
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(Continued from page 209) 


Recent significant advances in the 
knowledge of rabies and the means to 
control this ravaging disease will be 
discussed by World Health Organiza- 
tion experts at a meeting in Rome, 
from September 14 to 19, WHO an- 
nounced on September 9. It will be 
the second session in three years of 
the wHO Expert Committee on Rabies. 
The meeting has been called to ex- 
amine and evaluate new and hopeful 
developments in rabies control result- 
— ing from large-scale experi- 

ments sponsored by the World 
Health Organization in Spain, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Mexico, and a number of 
other countries where rabies is a 
severe problem. Few areas of the 
world can be considered free of this 
dreaded disease, WHO pointed out. 


Two nursing instructors, Mrs. M. 
Pennington, of Canada, and Miss E. 
Geitz, of the United States, are in 
Ankara, helping in Turkey’s expand- 
ing public health program. Of their 
assignment, which came from _ the 
World Health Organization through 
the Technical Assistance Board, they 
have written: 

“A nurse takes three years train- 
ing, She is fed, clothed, and housed by 
the Government. When she finishes 
her course, she works in any hospital 
to which she is assigned for six years. 

“Under the agreement between 
WHo and the Turkish Government, we 
were to help set up a new basic course 
in nursing—help to revamp the al- 
ready set up basic courses—and per- 
haps, most important, to set up a post- 
graduate course to train teachers for 
the training schools. 

“Two very gracious and _ helpful 
Turkish nurses worked with us. One 
of them had just returned from a post- 
graduate course at the University of 
Toronto—she was trained at Kiziley 





Hospital in Istanbul and had done 
some teaching at one of the govern- 
ment hospitals in Istanbul, before re- 
ceiving a scholarship for study in Can- 
ada. 





“We four went about setting up a 
curriculum. Here we ran head on into 
the problem of communication. To get 
a precise translation from one lan- 
guage to another is a work of art. It 
requires tolerance, skill, a terrific com- 
mand of two languages, and a bound- 
less sense of humor. There are other 
ingredients, for communication is the 
very stuff of living, and it takes an ex- 
perience like this to bring the fact 
home. We use the discussion method 
of teaching, all of us sitting around a 
large library table. We have been most 
fortunate in this, for we have two ex- 
cellent interpreters. The students have 
been a joy. At first they were very 
reticent, but now at meetings everyone 
has something to say and says it.” 


Joseph A. Matoul, of Belgium, will 
help Iran in its projected administra- 
tive reorganization of the country’s 
largest insurance company. The Iran 
Insurance Company, an independent 
state company, is steadily becoming 
the most important insurance agent 
not only in Iran but in the Middle 
Bast ..: « 

Ivar A. Nilsson, a Swedish elec- 
trical engineer, is in Yugoslavia assist- 
ing in the electrification of rolling 
mills at the Rade Koncar works at 
Zagreb. He will help complete the 
electrification of different types of roll- 
ing mills for producing steel and alum- 
inium sheets and copper wire and will 
also advise on the type of machinery 
and other equipment needed for 
such electrification. Another Swedish 
specialist is advising Yugoslavia on the 
application of modern meteorology to 
various specific problems concerned 
with the nation’s network of aerologi- 
cal, synoptic, and climatological sta- 
tions. Tor Bergeron, whose appoint- 
ment was made in consultation with 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, will also advise in matters havy- 
ing to do with the analysis and fore- 
casting of charts at the Headquarters 
of the Federal Forecasting Division, 
with particular reference to such re- 
gions as the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic. 


An international seminar on the use 
of visual aids in fundamental educa- 
tion, organized by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization in co-operation with the 
Italian Government and the Sicilian 
authorities, opened in Messina, Sicily, 
on August 31. 


More than 200 films and as many 
filmstrips from about 60 different 
countries are being shown to the par- 
ticipants in the seminar, who 
will discuss and analyze 
them from the point of view of their 
usefulness in fundamental education. 
The films and other visual aids will be 
grouped in such broad categories as 
economy, resources, agriculture, fores- 
try, and health. 


Education 
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Emphasis on Maternal and Child 
Health Programs Increasing 


Most Marked 


of All UNICEF Allocation 


Trends, With Investment in 42 Countries; 


Executive Board Welcomed 


«JD ROM the United Nations point 

of view, UNICEF activities are 
at the heart of the matter” in provid- 
ing a basis for international co-opera- 
tion, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold said when he welcomed the 
26-nation United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
Executive Board to Headquarters on 
September 8. The Board’s session, 
expected to continue through Septem- 
ber 17, is examining requests for aid 
to child welfare in under-developed 
countries of Latin America, Asia, the 


Eastern Mediterranean region and 
Africa totalling approximately $10 
million. 


Maurice Pate, Executive Director, 
presented a General Progress Report 
calling special attention to two new 
policy recommendations. Under the 
present General Assembly authoriza- 
tion, UNICEF will continue operations 
only through 1953. The matter is 
scheduled to come before the General 
Assembly at the present session. 

During 1953, 17 million people will 
be protected from malaria by UNICEF- 
aided campaigns, Mr. Pate pointed 
out. For the three years 1951-1953, 
about 42 million children will have 
been examined for tuberculosis, and 
during the same period 2,800,000 will 
have been treated for yaws. Aid has 
been approved for about 5,300 ma- 
ternal and child welfare centres, one 
of the largest fields in which UNICEF 
can make a future contribution. 

Although much remains to be done 
—"probably another 250 to 350 mil- 
lion in UNICEF-aided countries need 
protection from malaria, compared 
with the 17 million to be protected in 
1953,” the report states — Mr. Pate 
said that the results obtained by gov- 
ernment and UNICEF co-operation were 
much greater than he would have be- 
lieved possible several years ago. 





POLICY The two new policy recom- 
mendations, which will be considered 
at a later date by a sub-committee, 
are: 1) that UNICEF should plan proj- 
ects ahead over a longer period of 
time than present policy permits, and 
2) because many worthwhile projects 
cannot go ahead owing to lack of na- 
tional resources, that in certain cases 
the Fund be permitted to supply not 
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only imported but locally available 
supplies, and to finance national sup- 
ervisory personnel. 

Mr. Pate concluded by pointing out 
the growth in government contribu- 
tions and the number of contributing 
governments. In 1950, 30 governments 
contributed almost $8,000,000; as of 
August 31, 40 governments had con- 
tributed $13,700,000 and by the end 
of the year the Fund’s resources from 
all sources should total $16,300,000. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH [pn another 
report the Children’s Fund current in- 
vestment in maternal and child health 
programs in 42 countries of Asia, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Europe and 
Latin America was set at $10,798,300. 
In these programs, the World Health 
Organization collaborates with UNICEF. 
Among them are prenatal and post- 
natal care of mothers; obstetrical serv- 
ices; preventive and curative services 
for infants and children; special care 
for the premature and the handicapped 
child; hygiene and nutritional educa- 
tion for mothers; and training of 
workers in both professional and non- 
professional levels of child care. 

Increasing emphasis on this kind o1 
aid has been the most marked of all 
UNICEF allocation trends. In 1951, 
grants for such programs constituted 
19 per cent of all long-range aid. At 
the last Executive Board session in 
March, the percentage rose to 45. 
Within certain areas, the increase has 
been even more marked. In Asia, for 
example, allocations to maternal and 
child health programs made in March 
were 63 per cent of the total long- 
range aid to the area, as opposed to 14 
per cent in 1951. 

In these programs UNICEF provides 
equipment for health centres and for 
training, midwifery kits, drugs and diet 
supplements, and transport. In seven 
countries, UNICEF has granted stipends 
in local currency to enable trainees to 
take child care courses away from 
their homes. WHo provides interna- 
tional personnel to aid in demonstra- 
tion and training projects, and grants 
fellowships for training abroad. WHO 
also provides teaching and training 
equipment, books and laboratories. 

The bulk of this aid goes to under- 
developed areas to set up new rural 
health centres and raise the standards 


of existing centres as well as to train 
child care personnel. 

UNICEF provides basic equipment 
for more than 5300 centres. Essential 
supplies such as milk, fish liver oil 
capsules and medicine are going to 
more than 5100 centres. 

In densely populated countries of 
Asia, these centres serve an average 
population of 20,000. Some have a 
doctor in attendance. Others have 
medical supervision. But all of the 
centres have a health vigitor or mid- 
wife, or both, in attendance. 


COMMUNITY The centres serve to intro- 
duce other public health measures and 
stimulate community development in 
related fields. In addition to providing 
health services, for example, a centre 
can promote sanitation, nutrition edu- 
cation, gardening and such domestic 
skills as sewing. 

In many countries, voluntary agen- 
cies are playing an important role in 
helping to build up maternal and child 
health services. 

The report gives a detailed analysis 
of accomplishments in 15 countries 
where the demonstration and training 
programs are now well underway. 
These are: Afghanistan, Brazil, Burma, 
Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Colombia, 
India, Indonesia, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Syria 
and Thailand. In these countries a 
total of 728 medical and 3,548 nursing 
and midwifery personnel have received 
training through UNICEF/WHO aided 
programs. 


PLEDGES New pledges or contributions 
totaling approximately $1,722,000 for 
the Children’s Emergency Fund were 
announced during the second meeting 
of the Executive Board. The amounts, 
some of which are subject to parli- 
amentary approval, are: 

Brazil, 3 million cruzeiros ($160,- 
000) for 1954; 

Iraq, 15 thousand dinars ($42,000) 
for the fiscal year 1953-1954; 

Italy, 25 million lire ($40,000) to 
be contributed in each of the years 
1952-1953 and 1953-1954, plus 10 per 
cent of the funds to be raised during 
campaigns in those two years. 

Thailand, 10,000 tons of rice 
(worth approximately $1,500,000) to 
be contributed in three yearly install- 
ments from 1954 through 1956. 

A report on the progress of Milk 
Conservation Programs noted that out 
of the $6,700,000 allocated by the 
Fund for milk conservation in Eu- 
rope, the Eastern Mediterranean area 
and Latin America, $3,200,000 worth 
of equipment has been installed in 
plants already in operation, equipment 
valued at $1,500,000 is now on order 
or being installed and allocations 
totalling $2,000,000 are still in initial 
phases. 

The cost of the free or subsidized 
milk to be produced in the plants will 
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be some $100 million during the five- 
year period following the time when 
all of the plants get into production. 
In addition to the children who will 
directly benefit from government dis- 
tribution, many others will drink milk 
available for the first time in local 
markets. 

COUNTRY SPENDING Assisted countries 
are spending at least six times as much 
as the total of UNICEF aid — some 
$39 million by private companies, co- 
operatives and municipalities as well 
as by national governments. In addi- 
tion, all countries are spending vastly 
greater sums to build roads for the 
transportation of milk and on pro- 
grams of disease control and health 
improvements of cattle. 

Dr. R. L. Coigny, Chief, World 
Health Organization Liaison Office 
with the United Nations, in presenting 
the Progress Report on UNICEF/WHO- 
assisted anti-yaws campaigns in Haiti, 
Indonesia, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines pointed out that the main dif- 
ficulties in carrying out campaigns 
against yaws are the necessity of train- 
ing sufficient auxiliary personnel and 
the problem of reaching peoples who 
live in remote villages of the tropical 
areas where yaws is prevalent. 

UniceF should not rest but should 
be spurred on by the success of the 
campaign in Haiti, where UNICEF 
penicillin caused drops in the incidence 
of the disease from over 50 per cent 
to one per cent or zero in most locali- 
ties, Dr. Coigny stated. There are 
some 50 million cases of yaws in the 
world today, for which projects have 
been proposed for Africa, the Pacific 
Islands and parts of Latin America. 


CENTRES The final report presented to 
the Board, WHO/UNICEF-assisted ma- 
ternal and child health programs in 
15 countries, was summarized by Dr. 
Louis Verhoestraete, Chief of the Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Section of the 
World Health Organization. Although 
the Board has allocated funds for 
more than 5,000 rural maternal and 
child welfare centres, equipment for 
only about one third of this number 
has been distributed. Therefore, it is 
too early to be able to evaluate the im- 
pact of these UNICEF programs. How- 
ever, the progress made in maternal 
and child welfare demonstration and 
training projects is encouraging and is 
described at length in the document. 
Because of their impact on improv- 
ing general health and sanitary condi- 
tions within the community, UNICEF 
is giving increased emphasis to mater- 
nal and child health programs. Indi- 
cative of the change is the fact that, 
in Asia, for example, allocation for 
maternal and child health programs 
in 1951 represented 14 per cent of all 
allocations for long-range programs: 
at the meeting of the Executive Board 
in March 1953, 63 per cent of all al- 
location went to this type of program. 
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Asia’s Vital Need to Develop 
Its Iron and Steel Industry 


By U SAW TUN, 


Chairman, Fifth Session, 


Economic Commission for Asia 


and the Far East 


Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel; Deputy Director of 


Industries, 


HE Asian iron and steel industry 

is well past the blueprint stage. In 
almost all Asian countries, iron and 
steel plants have been or are being 
set up. The situation was different 
when ECAFE’s Iron and Steel Sub- 
Committee was born in 1949. How- 
ever, since then the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Asia has received an impetus 
and attained an importance far beyond 
any expectations then entertained. The 


Asia, with half of the world’s pop- 
ulation and great natural wealth, pro- 
duces only three per cent of the 
world’s iron and steel. Increased pro- 
duction and consumption is essential 
to provide a basis for sound economic 
development. 

Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) so described the region’s iron 
and steel situation at the four-day 
conference of Asian and non-Asian 
iron and steel experts which began at 
Bangkok on August 31 and was 
chaired by U Saw Tun, (who wrote 
this article for the BULLETIN.) The 
meeting was held under ECAFE aus- 
pices. Attending were experts from 
Burma, China, France, India, In- 
donesia, Japan, Laos, Netherlands, 
Thailand, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


war had awakened throughout Asia 
an urge for economic independence 
and increased industrialization; ob- 
viously iron and steel were an essential 
basis for industrial expansion. 


RESOURCES SURVEYED EcaFe’s first task 
was to survey the region’s raw mate- 
rial resources, power resources, re- 
quirements of the domestic markets. 
Next ECAFE studied the nature of the 
plants best suited to do the job, Year 
by year the research and study went 
forward, with plans, each tailored to 
existing needs however humble, taking 
concrete shape. 

Study, however, was not enough. 
Practical demonstration of modern 
methods and techniques also was re- 
quired. And so plans were laid for a 
visit by Asian experts to Japan’s iron 
and steel plants. The visit last year was 
a great success. And the report drawn 
up following the visit contained many 


Government of the 


Union of Burma 


practical and useful suggestions as well 
as an appreciation of Japanese pro- 
duction methods by other Asian coun- 
tries. The report was very well received 
and some of its recommendations al- 
ready are being effected. Its findings 
and recommendations were again a 
topic of the recent meeting of ECAFE’s 
Iron and Steel Sub-Committee, which 
gave it a fullhearted blessing. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHT Current Asian iron 
and steel manufacturing projects add 
up to an impressive total—ten million 
ingot tons. Particularly satisfying is 
the large amount of research work 
carried out, especially concerning coal 
blending and the utilization of non- 
metallurgical coals for the production 
of iron. 

Once this latter problem is resolved, 
a further great vista of Asian indus- 
tries development should open. Con- 
siderable efforts will still be required, 
however, and assistance will have to 
be forthcoming both from within and 
without the region to raise Asian in- 
dustrial production and living stand- 
ards. 


German Republie Party 
To Refugees Convention 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
has become the most recent govern- 
ment to ratify the Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees. The law 
ratifying the Convention was passed 
unanimously by the Bundestag on 
June 18 and on September 1 the gov- 
ernment signed the law. 

All provisions of the Convention will 
become a part of German law, the 
government having made no reserva- 
tions to any of its articles. 

The Convention was adopted at a 
26-nation Conference in Geneva in 
July 1951 and will come into force 90 
days after it has been ratified by six 
nations, except in Germany where it 
will come into force 30 days after that 
country’s ratification, Provisions of the 
Convention include the rights to 
asylum, to work, to education, to pub- 
lic relief, to freedom of religion, and 
establishes a procedure under which 
travel documents should be issued to 
refugese. Denmark deposited its ratifi- 
cation on December 4, 1952, and 
Norway on March 23 of this year. 
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News of the 


WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Ontce® 


United Nations Agencies Join Battle 


Against Trachoma in Morocco 


N isolated settlements of Berber 

tribesmen beyond the snow-capped 
Atlas range of southern Morocco, 17 
teams of health workers are winding 
up the first stage of a concerted cam- 
paign against trachoma and other 
acute eye infections that threaten all 
children of the area with partial or 
total blindness. 

Started in June by the French Gov- 
ernment with the aid of UNICEF and 
the World Health Organization, the 
campaign will last until November— 
the end of the epidemic season of heat 
and flies. In six months it is reaching 
125,000 persons. 

Trachoma is the foremost public 
health problem of much of the Medi- 
terranean basin, and affects from 15 
to 20 per cent of the entire world 
population. Probably caused by a 
virus, trachoma causes very. painful 
granulation of the eyelids, It is con- 
tracted mainly in infancy, and child- 
hood. From then on, its victims are 
subject to seasonal flare-ups which, 
by slow progression, often lead to 
blindness. 


UNICEF Aid Stops, Feeding 
Continued By Government 


This term a school feeding program 
in British Honduras, formerly aided 
by UNICEF, is being carried out at the 
expense of the government. The pro- 
gram was started in 1950, with UNICEF 
milk, fats and fish liver oil capsules. 
Some 4500 youngsters received these 
protective foods daily, and the pro- 
gram soon paid off in healthier chil- 
dren, more alert and responsive in the 
classrooms. 

Because of the enthusiasm of par- 
ents, teachers and the children them- 
selves, the government has assumed 
increasing financial responsibility for 
the feeding program. 

The establishment of what may now 
be the beginning of a permanent 
school feeding program in British Hon- 
duras is only one example of how 
short-term UNICEF aid can have long- 
range value for children. Similarly, 
in disease control campaigns and aid 
to maternal and child health services, 
UNICEF attempts to get new programs 
under way that can eventually be 
maintained without international aid. 
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In Tunisia, for example, a country 
of 3,500,000 people, some 25,000,000 
working days are lost to trachoma and 
other eye diseases every year. 

In many areas where the disease is 
endemic, almost every child will have 
contracted trachoma before his first 
birthday. These countries are bur- 
dened with great numbers of blind, 
unable to contribute to their commu- 
nities. 

Today, however, this age-old plague 
can be cured. Treatment calls for re- 
peated, painstaking application of ter- 
romycin or aureomycin to the eyes 
several times daily, over an extended 
period. It must be coupled with im- 
provement in sanitation, fly control 
and public health education. 

The bleak area of the current Mo- 
roccan campaign stretches to the last 
Saharan outpost. It consists of a long, 
narrow palmed belt encased in rugged 
mountains. Inset along the strip are 
fortified Berber villages, surrounded 
by high, crenellated walls of red clay, 
breached by a single gate. In their 
isolation, these villages serve as excel- 
lent testing grounds for trachoma con- 
trol, for once the co-operation of the 
tribesmen is won, complete coverage 
of the population is feasible. 

UNICEF is supplying $100,000 in 
trucks, cars, antibiotics and sulfa 
drugs, field equipment and educational 
supplies, WHO provides technical guid- 


HIS FINE HAT 
unflinchingly 


secure, a young Pakistani 


submits to a chest x-ray at 


MULTILINGUAL MIDWIFERY 


Just one of the stumbling blocks to 
training midwives in rural areas is the 
problem of language. The midwifery 
kits provided by uNicEF, for example, 
contain an instruction sheet on their 
use and care. For India alone this 
sheet has now been translated into 
Malayalam, Mahrathi, Hindi, Kana- 
rese, Tamil and Telegu. When last 
heard from on this score, UNICEF's 
supply officer in New Delhi was press- 
ing for further translations into Gu- 
jarati, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese and 
Urdu. 

UnicEF has now provided 4000 
midwifery kits to maternity workers 
in 24 countries of Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Latin America. 
The kits contain essentials for normal 
delivery and take the place of dip- 
lomas for women completing UNICEF- 
aided training courses. 


ance, while the French Government's 
own commitments for the campaign 
total more than $170,000. 

Working conditions for the teams 
are arduous. Average temperatures 
range from 100 to 125 degrees. Flies, 
sandstorms, travel over the iron-hard 
corrugated surface of the land and 
living under canvas are the order of 
the day. Supplies must be trucked 200 
kilometers from Marrakech to Quar- 
zazate, then another 200 to 300 south 
or east to the teams. 

But if this pioneering effort against 
trachoma succeeds, it will be an im- 
portant victory in the international 
battle for the protection of the world’s 
children. 


UNICEF Committees Gain 


The United States Committee for 
UNICEF, reorganized this year under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Guido Pan- 
taleoni, Jr., of New York, now has 
subcommittees active in Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Illinois, Kansas, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
The Committee encourages support of 
UNICEF, and also serves as a channel 
for individual contributions in the 
United States. 

National Citizens’ Committees for 
UNICEF have already been formed in 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Iran, 
Lebanon, and Yugoslavia and others 
are in process of organization. 

In some countries, including Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Italy, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand, the committees in charge of 
United Nations Appeal for Children 
fund-raising campaigns are fulfilling 
much the same function as UNICEF 


Karachi’s UNICEF-equipped tuberculosis centre. COmmittees. 
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UNICEF Brings Better 
Health to Classrooms 


(lop left)—Class recesses for malaria check-up in Chieng- 
mai, Thailand, 


(Centre left)—Milk from =  UNICEF-equipped plant reaches 
Italian nursery school, 


(Bottom left) —Yugoslavia schoolboys are treated for mycosis, 
scalp fungus. 


(Top right)—Guatemalan girls are x-rayed for nutritional bone 
deficiency. 


(Bottom right)—J/n Afghanistan, UNICEF milk means healthier 
children. 
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KING PHUMIPOL ADULDEJ of Thailand inspects specimens of fish taken from his private 


pool for distribution to the public 





HE fish culture project of the Food 

and Agriculture Organization in 
Thailand, under the technical assis- 
tance program, has as its main object 
the increase of production from in- 
land fisheries. The project was started 
in September 1951 and in the past 
two years there have been encourag- 
ing results. Each of the four fisheries 
stations in Thailand is being equipped 
with basic hatchery and _ transport 
facilities and is at present able to 
produce fish seed for distribution and 
to promote fish culture in its respec- 
tive region. 


Some simple but practical methods 
for fish culture have been developed 
by adopting the good points of well- 
known practices existing in China, 
Indonesia, and other countries. The 
simple methods, developed along with 
the introduction of an exotic and 
rapidly breeding fish, Tilapia, fit well 
into the socio-economic conditions 
prevailing in Thailand. These meth- 
ods are readily accepted and rapidly 
spread. The people and the Govern- 
ment authorities display great interest 
in fish culture. Over 10,000 private 
ponds have been converted or con- 
structed. His Majesty the King and 
the Premier and Deputy Premier have 
taken keen personal interest in this 
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through 


the Thai Fisheries Experimental Station. 


An Agricultural Review 





The Importance of Fish Culture 


matter; all have fish ponds at their 
residences and have been distributing 
fish seeds produced from them to the 
people free of charge. 

A special budget of 2 million bahts 
per year, for a period of ten years, 
has been appropriated for the promo- 
tion of fish culture. A similar special 
budget for the development of swamps 
and tanks for increasing fish produc- 
tion has already been taken into con- 
sideration by the Government. Aside 
from ponds, over 10,000 hectares of 
swamps, tanks and public waters have 
been stocked. The monthly produc- 
tion of fish seeds for distribution has 
increased from about 1,000 at the 
beginning of the project to about 
500,000 at present. Two sessions of 
general fish culture training courses 
for Thai fisheries officers have been 
conducted at which 37 trainees com- 
pleted the training: Four Thai fish- 
eries officers were awarded fellowships 
to study at the FAO sponsored Indo- 
nesian Fish Culture Seminar. All the 
officers thus trained are actively en- 
gaged in various phases of the project. 


The second six-week session of vo- 
cational training courses has recently 
been held in the Bangkhen Fisheries 
Station, and was attended by 25 
trainees and one observer selected from 





the technicians of the fisheries stations, 
fisheries officers working in the prov- 
inces and districts and teachers of agri- 
cultural vocational schools. By special 
arrangement through the secretariat of 
the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, two 
fisheries officers from Viet Nam and 
one fisheries officer from Burma also 
attended the course. 


MEDITERRANEAN NURSERIES The co-ordi- 
nated research scheme which was ap- 
proved by the second meeting of the 
FAO Working Party on Mediterranean 
Pasture and Fodder Development is 
now getting under way, particularly 
as far as the testing of species and 
strains of potential value in the area 
is concerned. Some dozen countries 
around the Mediterranean have now 
agreed to establish what have come to 
be called Uniform Mediterranean 
Nurseries. Seeds for these nurseries 
have been obtained from agronomists 
and plant breeders in the Mediter- 
ranean area itself, from other areas 
of the world with a Mediterranean 
type of climate, and from certain other 
countries thought to be able to pro- 
vide adapted strains. The seed sam- 
ples have all to be subdivided into 25 
sub-samples in the FAO seed room, 
and distributed to the persons respon- 
sible for the nurseries. 

Present indications are that 75 
grass and 150 legume varieties will 
be issued for seeding this autumn, ac- 
companied by notes on possible adap- 
tation and instruction for seeding. On 
the basis of the experience of the com- 
ing winter, the general technique of 
nursery establishment and = mainte- 
nance and the preliminary results will 
be subjects of discussion at the third 
meeting of the Working Party, which 
will be held in Ankara, Turkey, prob- 
ably in June 1954. Delegates to the 
meeting can decide on the future lay- 
out and management of such nurseries; 
a general reduction in total number of 
species can be visualized at an early 
date, following the elimination of ob- 
viously non-adapted species and 
strains. The nurseries scheme can 
thus gradually be replaced by more 
critical trials on yield, nutritive value, 
and so on, and by the production of 
specialized regional and other strains 
based on single-plant observations and 
simple selection. The next stage would 
be the production of adequate quan- 
tities of good quality seed from ap- 
proved species and strains. 


TECHNICAL WOOD CHEMISTRY PANEL A 
sixth meeting of the FAO Technical 
Panel on Wood Chemistry was held 
in Stockholm at the Swedish Forest 
Products Laboratory. Thirty-seven 
members, special consultants and 
guests reviewed developments in the 
field of wood saccharification, includ- 
ing the manufacture of alcohol and 
fodder yeast from wood “waste.” The 
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meeting was held to give advice and 
guidance to FAO on the possible ap- 
plications of the latest findings of 
research, in view of the value of these 
findings in its technical assistance 
work. It.was the general conclusion 
that semi-chemical utilization of in- 
ferior qualities of wood and hitherto 
useless species provided the key to 
the more intensive development of the 
forest resources of under-developed 
countries, 


IRRIGATION IN PAKISTAN The prelimi- 
nary report and cost estimates for the 
first phase of the Ganges-Kobadak 
scheme have been completed and sub- 
mitted to the Pakistan Government. 
This report will enable the Govern- 
ment to take an immediate decision 
on the implementation of the first 
phase of this scheme, which comprises 
some 235,000 acres. 

The main objective of the scheme, 
which in the final stage will irrigate 
2,200,000 acres, is to provide safety 
for the main crop against drought, and 
water for a second and third crop, by 
the adequate supply of irrigation water 
and correlated agricultural measures 
such as improved cropping systems, 


improvement of fertility and good 
seed. The preliminary soil survey 
shows that the alluvial soils of the 


selected Kushtia area are, in general, 
well suited for irrigation. 


The first phase of the scheme con- 
sists of a pump station on the right 
bank of the Ganges, near the Har- 
dinge Bridge, with a total capacity of 
2,000 cusecs and a maximum lift of 
28 feet. It is proposed to operate the 
pumps electrically. The required ca- 
pacity is about 6,600 kilowatts. A 
separate steam power station should 
be installed for the production of this 
required capacity. The head canal 
and the main irrigation canals will 
have a total length of 75 miles. In 
order to provide easy and smooth 
operation, the canals will be provided 
with automatic regulators and distrib- 
utors. 


The drainage of the area will be 
based on the existing natural drain 
canals (old river beds of the Ganges). 
The total amount of earth work in- 
volved for canals and drains is about 
20,000,000 cubic yards. The power 
required for pumping in an average 
year amounts to 22,000,000 kw. hours. 
The total cost of the scheme, includ- 
ing the pump station, is estimated at 
27,000,000 rupees. The yearly re- 
current expenditure is Rs. 3,200,000. 
It is calculated that 370,000 crop 
acres will be provided with water, and 
the recurrent annual expenditure on 
irrigation per crop acre will be an 
average of Rs. 8/8. It is also calcu- 
lated that the value of additional crops 
produced by irrigation, based on ex- 
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isting farm unit prices, will represent 
an increase from Rs. 37,000,000 to 
Rs. 65,000,000. 


ANDEAN TRAINING CENTRE The Andean 
Agricultural Extension Training Cen- 
tre concluded its three-month course 
in Lima; Peru, last month. Eighteen 
young extension workers, representing 
five countries, completed the course. 

Working with FAO in this undertak- 
ing were the five participating govern- 
ments — Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Paraguay and Peru. Dr. Enrique La- 
barthe, Director of Extension in Peru, 
served as director of the training cen- 
tre. The contributions of the Peruvian 


Ministry of Agriculture and the Inter- 
American Cooperative Service for 
Food Production (SCIPA) were espe- 


cially significant, furnishing among 
other things staff and facilities of a 
highly successful extension service for 
the training operation. 

The training schedule began with 
two weeks of intensive academic prep- 
aration in the philosophy, principles 
and methods of extension. For the 
two months following, the trainees 
practised these methods under direct 
supervision of seasoned Peruvian 
agents. The concluding period was 
devoted to summarizing and analyzing 
these experiences. 
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3 This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for. the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 
Wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 


meetings, from the Conference Section, 


specialized agencies and other 


United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
ili inter-governmental 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, 


organizations, from the 
United Nations, N. Y.; 


and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 


(as of September 15) 


Aug. 24 Special Committee on the 
Question of Defining Aggression 

Headquarters 

Aug. 31 ECAFE—Sub-Committee on 

[ron and Steel Bangkok 


Sept. 14 World Population Conference: * 


Preparatory Committee Rome 
Sept. 14 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 

High Sub-Committee 
Bangkok 

Assembly — Eighth 
Headquarters 


Sept. 14 ECAFE 


Sept. 15 
session 


Sept. 15 


General 
UNICEF—Executive Board 
Headquarters 
Sept. 15 Committee of Experts on In- 
ternational Price Relations 
Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Con- 
Agree- 
Geneva 


Sept. 17 Eighth session of the 
tracting Parties to General 
ment on Tariff and Trade 

Sept. 18 UNICEF—Program Committee 

Headquarters 

Sept. 18 UNICEF—Administrative Bud- 
get Committee Headquarters 

Sept. 29 
Co-ordination: 


Administrative Committee on 
Preparatory Commit- 


tee Headquarters 
Oct. 5 ECAFE — Sub-Committee on 
Electric Power Bangkok 
Oct. 6 Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination Headquarters 


Technical Assist- 
Working Party 
Geneva 


Oct. 15 Fourth UN 
ance Conference: 


Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


Oct. 26 Permanent Central 
Board—63rd session 
Oct. 26 Narcotic Drugs 
Body—40th session 


Opium 
Geneva 
Supervisory 

Geneva 
Oct. 26 Tenth Joint Session of Perman- 
ent Central Opium Board and Nar- 
cotic Drugs Supervisory Body 
Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Sept. 14-26 Asian Regional Conference 
Tokyo 

Asian Advisory Committee 
Ceylon 


Oct, 2-38 


Maritime Conference 
Ceylon 


Oct, 5-15 Asian 
Oct. 26-Nov. 7 Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee 
Geneva 


Nov. 30-Dee. 120 Coal Mines Committee 


Dusseldorf 
FAO 

Sept. 1-8 Regional Meeting for the 
Near East Cairo 
Sept. 21-25 Working Party on Fertil- 
izers Bangkok 
Sept. 21-25 Working Party on Rice 
Breeding Bangkok 
Sept. Working Group on Chilling of 
Fish Rome 


Sept. 21 Committee on European Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease Comm. Rome 
Sept. 21-26 Congress of International 
Union of Forest Research Organiza- 
tions Rome 
Sept. Working 
Tests for Fish 


Oct. 5-7 


Freshness 
Rome 


Group on 


Working Party Reforestation 


Rome 

Oct. 5-10 FAO/ECE Timber Committee 
Rome 
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Oct. 8-10 Joint Meeting European For- 
estry Commission/ECE Timber Com- 


mittee Rome 
Oct. S-14 European Forestry Commis- 
sion Rome 
Oct. 12-16 Meeting on Design and Im- 
provement of Fishing Boats Paris 
Oct. 19-28 3rd Latin American Nutri- 
tion Conference (WHO/FAO) 
Caracas 
Oct. Working Party on Stress Grading 
Geneva 
Oct. Meeting of Panel of Experts on 


Credit for Latin America 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


Supervised 


Oct. 26-29 General Fisheries Council 
for the Mediterranean Rome 
Nov. 13-17 Committee on Commodity 
Problems—22nd session Rome 





Nov. 16-20 Meeting on Design and Im- 
provement of Fishing Boats 

Miami, Fla. 

Nov. 18 18th session of the Council 
Rome 
Nov. : 7th session of the General Con- 
ference Rome 

ICAO 
Aug. 25-Sept. 120 Legal Committee 


Rio de Janeiro 

Nov. 17 African-Indian Ocean Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting 

Canary Islands 


BANK & FUND 
Annual Governors’ Confer- 
Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 9-12 


ence 
GATT 


the Contracting 
Geneva 


Sept. 17 Sth session of 
Parties 


UNESCO 


Visual 
Education 
Messing, Sicily 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4 Working Party on the 
Scheme of Co-ordinated Experimental 
Activities in Member States -aris 
Sept. 21-25 Meeting of the Internation- 
al Committee on Monuments Paris 
Oct, 6-27 Study and Information Semi- 
nar for Leaders of Youth Movements 
Tokyo 
Oct. 12-24 4th Conference of Interna- 
tional NGOs approved for consulta- 
tive arrangements with UNESCO 
Paris 
Experts for 
1953 Scientific 


Seminar on 
Fundamental 


Aug. 26-Sept, 27 
Aids in 


Oct. 30 3rd Meeting cf 
preparation of the 


Exhibition entitled: “Scales of the 
World” Paris 
Noy. 4-6 Working Party of Experts on 
Colour Reproductions Paris 


Nov. 5-6 
Youth 


Working Party of 
and International 


experts on 
Education 
° Paris 
Nov. 9 Selection Committee on Work- 
ers’ Group Travel Grants 2aris 
Nov. 9-11 Committee of Experts for 
the Creation of an Oceangraphic Or- 
vanization in the Indo-Pacific Region 
Manila 

Nov. 26 Meeting of the Committee set 
up by the 4th Conference of Interna- 


tional NGOs approved for consulta- 
tive arrangements with UNESCO 
Paris 
wmMo 
Aug. 10-Sept. 5 Commission for Aero- 
logy Toronto 


‘Aug. 10-Sept. 5 Commission for Instru- 


Observation 
Toronto 
Association IIT (So. 
Rio de Janeiro 
the Executive 
Geneva 

for Agricultural 


ments Methods of 


and 
Sept. 15 Regional 
America) 
Oct. 6-27 4th 
Committee 
Nov. 3-20 


session of 


Commission 


Meteorology Paris 
Nov. 24 Commission for Bibliography 
and Publications Paris 


WHO 


Committee for the 
Tokyo 


Sept. 3-S 
Western 


Regional 
Pacific 
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Sept. 7-10 


Regional Committee for Ev- 


rope Copenhagen 
Sept. 15-19 tegional Committee for 
South-East Asia Bangkok 


tegional Committee for 
Kampala, Uganda 
Expert Committee on Alcohol 
Geneva 

Committee for the 
Americas Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 12) Conference of National Com- 
mittees on Vital and Health Statistics 


Sept. 21-26 
Africa 
Oct. 5-10 


tegional 


Oct. 9-22 


London 
1G0s 
Sept. 5-2: OAS: Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women 


A 
International 


neion, Paraguay 
Institute of 





Sept. 6-12 
Statistics 
Oct, 14-27 Caribbean Commis 
ed Self-Help Housing 


Rome 
ion: Aid- 


cshop 





Rico 





Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Archi- 
Lisbon 


International Union of 


3rd Congress 
Sept. 21) Titernational 
tion—Congress 
Sept. 21) International Cargo 
Co-ordination Association 
Technical Conference Ge 
Sept. 23 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions: Internation- 
al Federation of Christinn Unions of 
Agricultural Workers—‘‘ongress 
Innsbruck 


Sept. 20 
tects 
Associa- 

Paris 
Handling 
General 


Fiscal 








International Union of Family 
Family 
Lisbon 


Sept. 2: L 
Organizations—International 
Conference 

Sept. 27 
Penal 


International Association of 
Law—tth Congress Rome 
Sept. 30 International Federation of 

Christian Trade Unions: Internation- 

al Federation of Christian Unions of 

Civil Service and Public Service Em- 

ployees—Congress Paris 
Oct. 3 International Union of Official 

Travel Organizations General <As- 

sembly Lisbon 
Oct. 4 European Confederations of Agri- 

culture—General Assembly Seville 

Oct. 5 International Federation of 

Unions of Employees in Public and 

Civil Services—Conference 

Munich, Germany 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
Washington 

World Federation of Trade 
3rd World Trade Union Con- 
Vienna 





Oct. S 
42nd 


Oct. 10 
Unions 


ress 


Oct. 12. World Medical Association— 
6th General Assembly Athens 
Oct. 12 International Paediatric Asso- 


cintion—General Assembly and 7th 
International Congress on Paediatrics 
Havana 


Nev. 2 Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute—3rd Inter-American Statisti- 


cal Conference Santiago 
Broadcasting Union 
{th General Assembly Monte-Carlo 

Nov. 16 Pacifie Science Association 

Sth Pacific Science Congress 

Quezon City (Philippines) 
International Chamber of Com- 

Soth the Council 
Paris 


Nov. 3) European 


Nov, 26 
merce 


session of 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





AUGUST 25 — SEPTEMBER 9 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


30th PLENARY MEETING—Aug. 28 
Fourth report of Credentials Com- 
mittee: Approved draft resol. contained 


in report (A/2451). 


Korean Question: Report of First 
Committee (A/2450) presented by rap- 
porteur. Decided not to discuss report. 
Voted on and adopted each para. of 
draft resol. A. Rejected USSR amend- 
ments to para. 5, (A/L.155). Rejected 


USSR amendments to draft resol. B (A 





1.156). Voted on and adopted draft 
resol. B (55-1, 1 abst.) and draft resol. 
D (54-3, 1 abst.) Rejected USSR draft 





2, 12 abst. 


MEETING—Aug. 28 

Korean Question: Considered 15 na- 
tion draft resol, (A/L.154/Rev. 1) and 
joint amendment (A/L.160). Adopted 
amendment 54-5 Adopted draft resol. as 
amended 53-5 

Seventh 
Assembly 





resol, A/L.157, § 
{1st PLENARY 


” 
oro. 


regular session of General 


concluded. 


First Committee 
622nd-623rd MEETINGS-— 
Korean Question: General debate con- 


) 


Aug. 25 


tinued. USSR submitted draft resol. A 
C.1/L.48/Rev.1. 
624th MEETING—Aug. 26 


Korean Question: Peru submitted 
amendment (A/C.1/L.51) to draft resol. 
A/C.1/L.50. USSR submitted amend- 
ment A/C.1/L.52 to draft resol A/C.1 
L.51/Rev.1, amendment A/C.1/L.53_ to 
draft resol. A/L.152/Rev.2, and amend- 
ment A/C.1/L.53 to draft resol, A/L.158. 


Peru withdrew amendment (A/C.1 
L.51) 
625th MEETING—Aug. 27 

Korean Question: Voted on draft 
resol. A/L.151/Rev.1 para. by para. 





Adopted each para. Rejected USSR 
amendments to para. 5(a), (b) and (d) 
(A/C.1/L.52). Adopted draft resol. as a 








whole 42-5, 12 abst. 
Voted on draft resol. A/L.152/Rev.2 
para. by para. Adopted each para. Re- 


jected USSR 
and 2 (A/C.1/I 


amendments to paras. 1 
53). Adopted draft resol. 
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as a Whole, 5! 2 abst. 

Voted on draft resol. A/L.153 para. 
by para. Adopted each Rejecced 
USSR amendment (A/C.1 Adopted 
draft resol. as a whole, 11 abst. 

Rejected draft resol. A/C.1/L.48/Rev.1, 
5-41, 13 abst. 

Adopted draft resol. A/C.1/L.50 as 
modified by sponsors, 54-4, 2 abst 






Ce nittee on Infor 
Non-Selft-Governing ‘Territories 


78th MEETING—Aug. 25 
Educational conditions: 


items 4(a) and 4(b) concluded. 
sion of 4(c) begun. 
79th MEETING—Aug. 26 

Educational conditions: 
4(c) concluded, Discussion of 
4(e) begun. 

A sub-committee of 
China, France, India, Netherlands and 
U.K. appointed to draw up a report on 
educational conditions in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. 






Discussion of 
Discus- 


Discussion of 
i(d) and 


reps. of Brazil, 


251 








80th MEETING—Aug. 27 

Educational Conditions: Discussion of 
4(d) concluded, Considered 4(¢) and 
1(f). 

Sub-committee on Education held 
first meeting. Considered first sections 
oft draft report 
Sist-S84th MEETINGS \ug 
transmission of infor- 
mation: Considered communications 
from U.S.A. concerning Puerto Rico. 
Draft resol. (A/AC.35/L.147)) submitted 
by New Zealand, joint amendment sub- 
mitted (A/AC.35/L.148). Voted on draft 
resol, para. by para. Adopted draft re- 
sol. as a whole 12-0, 3 abst. 

Educational Conditions: Sub-commit- 
tee on Education concluded discussions 
of first and second sections of draft 
report (A/AC.35/SC.4/L.1 and L.1/Add. 
1). Discussion of item concluded. 


85th MEETING—Sept, 2 
Conditions: Discussion con- 


28-Sept. | 


Cessation of 


Social 
cluded. 
Economic conditions: Discussion be- 
gun. Sub-committee on Education held 
5th meeting, continued consideration of 
draft report. 
S6th-S87th MEETINGS 

Kconomic conditions: 
cluded. 

Concluded discussion of general ques- 
tions relating to Summaries and analy- 
ses, additional to any treated under 
previous items. 

Concluded discussion of international 
collaboration on respect of economic 
social and educational conditions. 

Concluded discussion of voluntary 
transmission of information. 

Considered participation of reps. from 
territories. Joint draft resol. (A/AC.35 
14.152) submitted. 

Considered future work of Committee 

Sub-committee on education conclud- 
ed consideration of draft report 
S9th MEETING—Sept. 8 

Participation of reps. from Terri- 
tories in work of the Committee: Dis- 


Sept. 3 


Discussion con- 
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First day of issue. 





cussion concluded. Draft resol. A/AC.35/ 
L..152 adopted as amended. 

Discussion of future work concluded. 

Educational conditions: Considered 
report. 
Sith MEETING-—Sept. § 

Eduecationa] Conditions: Considered 
and approved report (A/AC.35/i..146 
and add. 1), as modified. 


Special Committee on the Question 
of Defining Aggression 


2nd-7th MEETINGS—Aug. 
General debate. 
Considered plan of 
proposed plan with 
(A/AC.66/1L.5). 
8th-12th MEETINGS—Sept. 3-9 
Discussion of the specific draft defi- 
nitions of aggression and draft state- 
ments of the notion of aggression sub- 
mitted to the Committee (Part I of 
working plan). Working paper submit- 
ted by China (A/AC.66/L.7/Rev.1) to- 
gether with a revision (A/AC/66/L.4, 


tev.2). 


25-Sept. 2 


Adopted 
changes 


work, 
certain 


Credentials Committee 
2ist MEETING—Aug. 27 
Examined credentials of representa- 
tion. Approved report to be submitted 
to G.A, 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
619th-624th MEETINGS—Aug. 26 
Considered letter dated 21 August 
1953 from the reps. of Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand 
and Yemen addressed to Pres. of Secur- 
ity Council concerning events in Mor- 
roco (8/3085), Proposal of rep. of Pak- 
istan, that reps. of 13 African-Asian 
Powers be invited to participate in dis- 
cussion of this item in the agenda, not 
adopted 4-5, 2 abst. Proposal of rep. of 
Lebanon, that the 18 African-Asian 
reps. choose 2 reps. from among them 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE 


PROGRAM 





FOR 





who would address the Council on this 
question, not adopted 5-5, 1 abst. Pro- 
visional agenda not adopted 5-5, 1 abst. 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
UNICEF: Executive Board 

llith MEETING-—Sept. & 

Question of representation of Chin 
Rep. of USSR proposed Board exclude 
rep. of China, U.S. motion to adjourn 
consideration of USSR draft resw] 
adopted. 

Provisional agenda (E/ICEF/230/ Rey 
1) adopted. 

Statement and discussion of General 
Progress Report of Executive Director 
(E/ICEF/236). 

Report on activities of Dept. of Social 
Affairs in field of family and child 
welfare. 

Report of NGO Committee on UNICEF 
(E/ICEF/NGO.7). 
112th MEETING—Sept. 8 

Contributions: announcements mude 
by reps. of Brazil, Italy, Iraq, Peru and 
Thailand. 

Report on milk conservation pro 
grams (E/ICEF/234). 

Progress report on UNICKEF, WHb- 
assisted anti-yaws campaigns (KE 
ICEF/233). 

Progress report on UNICEKF/WHvo- 
assisted maternal and child health pro 
grams (EB/ICEF/235). 
113th MEETING—Sept. 10 

Discussion of maternal and child wel 
fare programs concluded. 

Considered programs for handicapped 
children. Statement by International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
(E/ICEF/NGO.8). 

Considered report on UNICEF) WH 
Joint Committee on Health Policy (hk 
ICEF/228). 

Statement by FAO. 
114th MEETING—Sept. 9 

Discussion of general progress report 
of Exec. Dir. concluded. 

Reports on status of regional pre 
grams. 
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October 24— United Nations Day commemorative, dedicated to Technical Assistance, 

3¢ jade green, S5¢ grey. 
Persons desiring first-day cancellations of the stamps may send in a limited number of addressed, 
unstamped envelopes, not in excess of 20, to the United Nations Postal Arministration, Room | 
CB-26, United Nations, New York. Envelopes should be addressed in the lower left-hand corner. 
All covers will be mailed out individually. 


December 10 — Human Rights commemorative, 3¢ blue, 5¢ crimson. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


For list of stamps, order forms, information on first-day covers, write to United Nations Postal 
Administration, United Nations, New York. 





There is available a 36-page fully illustrated monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled 
“The Story of the United Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United 
Nations postal issues through 1952. Price: 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, 


United Nations, N. Y. (coin, check or money order). The booklet may also be obtained through 
United Nations Sales Agents. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.), also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 
p.m. In Canada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts 
“On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


————__ @———————— 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:45 to 12:00 noon Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 
p.m., Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and -other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 ee Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
4234 de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina Ltd. Carrera 6, 14-06, Bogota; 
América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Baranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida > Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Addis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,”’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “‘A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E, Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International ees Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 17, 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. > Bie, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S$.A., and Distribuidora Continental, 
Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas. 

oo Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
aigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

_— pene Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

entral. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 





* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





Just Published 


EVERYMAN’S a 
UNITED NATIONS | | 


Everyman’s United Nations 





Fourth Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, 1953 


is a compact, complete and 
authoritative reference guide 
to the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. It 
presents a succinct review of 
every major question and 
problem brought before the 
United Nations from 1946 to 
the end of 1952. The work of 
the Organization in the politi- 
cal, social, economic, humani- 
tarian, cultural, legal and other 
fields is fully covered. A com- 
plete section of Everyman’s 
United Nations is devoted to 
the organization, activities and 
accomplishments of the spe-* 
cialized agencies. In publish- 
ing the successive editions of 
Everyman’s United Nations the 
Department of Publie Infor- 
mation has endeavoured to 
present essential data in con- 
venient form not only for 
teachers, students and librari- 
.; ans but also for a wider audi- 
421 pages. U.N. Publication No, 1953.1.7 

ence of men and women 


Available in English. z ; : 
French edition in preparation concerned with international 
$1.50, 11/- sterling, 6.00 Sw. fr. affairs. 


Obtainable in national currencies from all authorized 
Sales Agents for United Nations Publications. 








